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New and Distinctive 


Canadian Publications 


BUILDERS OF THE CANADIAN COMMON- 
_. WEALTH 
By George H. Locke 

Mr. Locke has found a new way of presenting 
history—in the epoch-making speeches of states- 
men. He has selected eighteen outstanding 
orations, each of these bearing on some phase of 
Canada’s developing nationhood, arranged chrono- 
logically, telling the story in an unusually interest- 
ing way of Canadian political growth. The speech 
of each statesman is prefaced by a characteristic 
biographic sketch from Mr. Locke’s own pen. 
Decorations by C. W. Jefferys also add character. 
A better-than-usual book in typography and bind- 
ing. Price, $2.50. 

PENS AND PIRATES 
By William Arthur Deacon 

Literary essays are not a familiar thing in Can- 
ada. These, by the well-known ‘‘Candide” oi 
Toronto Saturday Night, have a clever, piquant 
tone which assures their acceptance. While they 
are mainly about books and authors, they cover 
various phases of Canadian life. Decorations by 
F. H. Varley are well suited to the text. The book 
is striking in binding and finish. Price, $8.00. 


From your Bookseller, or *. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
PUBLISHERS - TORONTO 


<< 


mw 
High School Boards and 


Boards of Education 


are authorized by law to establish 


Industrial, .. Technical... 


and 
Art Schools 
With the Approval of the Minister of Education 


DAY AND EVENING OLASSES 
may be conducted in accordance with the regu- 
lations issued by the Department of Education. 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION 
is given in various trades. The schools and 


classes are under the direction of AN: ADVIS-. 
‘ ORY COMMITTEE. Application. for attend- : 


ance should be made. to the Principal of the 
school. ; 

COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS, MANUAL TRAINING, 

HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE and AGRICULTURE and 

HORTICULTURE aie 
are provided for in the Courses of Study in 
Public, Separate, Continuation and High 
Schools and Collegiate Institutes and Voca- 
tional Schools and Departments. 


_Copies of the Regulations issued by the Depart- 
ment of Education may be obtained from the 
Deputy Minister of Education, Toronto. 


Toronto. 
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Books of To-day 


MEDIAEVAL ENGLAND ........+.-05- $6.50 
A new edition of Barnatd’s Companion 

to English History, edited by H. W. C. 

Davis. 


GOME AUTHORS. ...n. ccc cc tisercccvee $4.50 
A collection of Literary Essays 1896- 
1916, by Walter Raleigh. 


GEORGE Ill. AND THE AMERICAN REV- 
fil. a Soe a oe eae Ae Ge a ‘$6.50 
Frank A. Mumby. 


Send us your name so that we can mail: 
particulars of new books as issued. 


-Tyrre.u's Book SHop 
780. YONGE STREET 
TORONTO 





A New National Magazine ! 


The Canadian Journal of 
Religious Thought 


Canada’s first magazine devoted 
exclusively to the expression of 
Canadian thought on social, politi- 
cal, educational and moral ques- 
tions from the religious viewpoint. 
Published on the first of every 
second month. Subscription price 
$2.50 per year. Single copies fif- 
ty cents. The third number will 
be ready June Ist and will con- 
tain articles by prominent Cana- 
dians, editorials, signed book re- 
views, poetry and correspondence. 


Publication Office — 73 Queen’s Park,. 
Toronto, Ontario. 














Please mention THE CANADIAN FORUM when buying. from Advertisers 




















THE CANADIAN FORUM is published monthly 
at 152 St. George Street, Toronto. Contributions 
must be accompanied by a stamped and 
addressed envelope. The author’s name and 
address should be written on the MS. 
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Foreign Affairs 


O* July 16, a new international conference 
opened in London for the discussion of the 
Dawes Report and other questions connected with 
reparations. Unlike some of its predecessors, this 
conference attracted some interest in Canada from 
the very beginning, and even raised a small storm 
in the House of Commons—not because of the is- 
sues involved and Canada’s interest in them, but 
because of a dispute regarding the representation of 
the self-governing dominions. The solution to which 
France reluctantly consented—namely, that each 
dominion should be represented by a voting member 
for one day in turn—has roused protests in both 
Australia and Canada: but, though unsatisfactory 
as a general plan, it may be accepted without too 
much grumbling on this occasion. For it is not 
to be expected that any country will consider itself 
bound by a majority vote at this conference to adopt 
any course of action which it does not of its own 
will approve: and such being the case, the number 
of votes constituting the majority is of little conse- 
quence. Moreover, this is one of the occasions upon 
which it is probable that the British Empire would 
in any case present a united front. 


T the time of writing, it is difficult to predict 

what will be the outcome of this conference, 
but certain things are clear. One of the most im- 
portant features of the Dawes plan, regarded as in- 
dispensable by its authors, was the establishment of 
a Transfer Committee which should have the power 
to suspend the payment of reparations if such pay- 
ment endangered the stability of the German cur- 





From the beginning, it was realized that 
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rency. 


this was a hard saying for France, and it seems 
probable that France will continue to oppose this 
clause. She will also hold out, either for an agree- 
ment with Great Britain covering joint action 
by the two countries in case of a German default, 
or for the right of separate action in case of such 
default. Either alternative will meet with the great- 
est opposition in England. Another thorny question 
is—at what stage in the programme of payments 
shall the Ruhr be evacuated? On all these questions, 
it will be difficult to arrive at an agreement. Final- 
ly, it must not be forgotten that no agreement at 
this conference will help unless the financiers are 
convinced that it is a good enough risk to under- 
write: for the Dawes plan depends upon the success- 
ful floating of large foreign loans. The bankers have 
let it be known that they are not yet satisfied with 
any of the proposals upon which the British and 
French Governments have been able to agree, and 
it is indicated that they are not likely to underwrite 
any scheme which is not voluntarily accepted by the 
German debtor. Will the present conference bring 
about a compromise which will meet all these exact- 
ing requirements, or will it also be added to the 
long list of post-war diplomatic futilities? 


The American Conventions 

N the United States, the nominating conventions 

for the Presidency have all been held. The 
Republicans did what was expected of them by 
nominating Mr. Coolidge in one ballot. Less than 
six months had passed since the party seemed wholly 
discredited by some of the most damning exposures 
of official corruption in American history. Yet the 
convention was one of almost unparalleled harmony. 
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and the party will go before the country in no spirit 
of apology, but with an enthusiastic defense of the 
record of its candidate and an aggressive denuncia- 
tion of its opponents. Quite as paradoxical is the 
fact that Mr. Coolidge has been raised, within a few 
months, from political insignificance to virtual dicta- 
torship of the most powerful party in the country, 
not primarily through his own actions, but rather 
by the course of events. To any observer of recent 
American politics the reasons are- plain enough, 
though such a transition would scarcely be possible 
anywhere in the world except in the United States 
or in a despotism of the old type. Mr. Coolidge’s 
uneventful past can be made an asset at this critical 
moment in the party history, and it is not surpris- 
ing that enthusiastic Republicans have suddenly dis- 
covered that he has to a superlative degree all the 
essential qualities for great leadership! 


HE conventions should provide general satisfac- 

tion this year, as, whatever the Republicans had 
omitted at Cleveland, the Democrats did at New 
York. Unfortunately for themselves, in the very 
year when their chances seemed exceptionally good, 
they became the victims of the enormous burden 
which is thrown on the machinery of political par- 
ties under the American system. Since the control 
of the executive of the country is settled by the 
election of one man, any candidate, to have a chance 
of success, must be supported by well-nigh a major- 
ity of the nation’s voters. In the very nature of 
things the party which can muster this number under 
one banner will find within its ranks many groups, 
holding sometimes the most divergent opinions. 
Under the British system these groups elect their 
representatives, and the burden of compromises, if 
such are necessary in setting up an executive, is 
thrown on the legislature after it has met. At times, 
as in the case of the present Labour Government, 
compromise becomes a process extending over months. 
But in the United States, the burden of compromises 
in gaining control of the executive is thrown on the 
parties before the election. They have had to de- 
vise their own machinery for this important consti- 
tutional task, and the result is that strange political 
phenomenon, the Nominating Convention. If fac- 
tional difficulties have not been smoothed out before 
the convention meets, the party must choose within 
a few days either disruption or the unanimous ac- 
ceptance of some compromise solution. So the pres- 
sure may become enormous, and the recent Demo- 
cratic convention gives a striking illustration of the 
possible conseqnences of being forced to reach an 
agreement in a time of particular stress. With Cath- 
olics and Klansmen, Wets and Drys, Western Farm- 
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ers and Eastern Industrialists all in the same ring, 
it is little wonder that the harmonizing process did 
not look so much like a demonstration of brotherly 
love as a cat-fight. 


HAT the consequences of the Democratic con- 

vention to the Democratic party will be, no 
one can predict. Some of the leaders said it was com- 
miting suicide by displaying its dissensions to the 
public gaze; others now declare that its free discus- 
sions were a healthful contrast to the ‘cold-storage 
convention’ at Cleveland. When William Jennings 
Bryan was asked to comment on the nomination of 
Mr. Davis, whom he had bitterly opposed through- 
out the convention, he is said to have replied, ‘A 
colored preacher said to his congregation, ‘‘Bred- 
dern, we have two courses openin’ up before us; 
one leading to death and the other to destruction. 
I think, breddern, we’ll have to take to de woods.’’’ 
But, a few hours later, brother Charles was nomina- 
ted for Vice President, and that may change the 
prospect for the more progressive wing of the party. 
At any rate the pipe of peace finally went round— 
though there are many indications that it tasted 
bitter to some. It is said there was great rejoicing 
in the La Follette camp when Davis was nominated. 
It was felt that this would drive thousands of dis- 
contented voters to the new Cave of Adullam. But, 
like Davis, LaFollette owes his support to the com- 
promises of various groups, which is one reason why 
his Radicalism looks more like a slightly different 
mixture of the ideas of the old parties than anything 
else. A new feature of this year’s conventions, which 
gives rise to most interesting though quite unanswer- 
able speculations, is the fact that thousands, perhaps 
millions, ‘tuned in’ to hear democracy going through 
one of the spasms of the governing process. 


Cancer Cures 


 igpiesneiaiaes the subject of cancer cures occupied 
a large place in the daily press. Local and dis- 
tant celebrities in the medical profession were inter- 
viewed and replied at length. A perplexed public 
grew more and more doubtful where the truth was 
to be found. This last state of mind still persists. 
The reported facts are roughly these. Dr. Glover, 
a young scientific investigator, addresses, by request, 
a medical society in Philadelphia on the subject of 
his still uncompleted work. Microscopic slides are 
shown and the meeting is thrown open for discus- 
sion. This developes a heat and animosity more 
suited to ethical or political than to scientific sub- 
jects. A very distinguished authority on cancer de- 
clares that the claims made by the speaker are not 
justified by the experimental data submitted, . and 
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asks for more. The speaker declines to submit any 
further data ‘at this time’, though implying that 
he could do so if he wished. At this point the emo- 
tions of those present render further discussion im- 
possible and the meeting breaks up. As to the value 
of Dr. Glover’s work, it is impossible at present to 
make any final statement. The evidence seems rather 
against his claims, but the evidence is incomplete. 
The long articles in the press are written by friends 
or others, none of whom seems to possess any con- 
elusive data. The most carefully reasoned case may 
be completely demolished by one established contra- 


dictory fact. 


rx ANCER cures have unfortunately been for years 

the means adopted by countless patent medicine 
swindlers for supporting their own unnecessary ex- 
istence. On this account alone, the name Cancer 
Cure is suspect. An enormous amount of work in 
the investigation of cancer has been done by uni- 
versities, research institutions, and hospitals without 
as yet any result commensurate with the effort and 
money spent. A young doctor of solitary tempera- 
ment, working entirely alone, without university or 
other affiliations, is reported by enthusiastic patients 
to have solved the mystery. The newspapers boom 
the discovery, to his great annoyance. His work 
is incomplete, its nature renders it difficult of jour- 
nalistic interpretation, publicity is the last thing he 
wants; yet it is the one thing he cannot avoid. He 
declines to give up his secret and his medical con. 
fréres at once think, and say, the worst, thereby 
showing themselves to be normal individuals. Many 
sufferers from cancer crowd to his doors, among them 
some who could undoubtedly be cured by surgery 
or radium. These may prove unsuitable for his 
treatment and by the delay lose their only chance 
of cure. Had he been allowed to complete his work 
in peace, all these drawbacks might have been avoid- 
ed; but in the face of a powerful press, anxious for 
sensation at any price, peace and quiet for honest 
and adequate investigation are becoming ever more 
‘difficult to secure. If our journalists could realize 
that the function of the press is essentially ‘by giv- 
ing us the opinions of the uneducated, to keep us 
in touch with the ignorance of the many’ and limit 
themselves to that service, the cause of scientific in- 
vestigation would be greatly helped. 


Government Control 


ROHIBITION in Canada was the natural result 
of a strong reaction from the flagrant evils of 
the open bar. It has been a curative agent for some 
of those evils, but has not proved an efficacious re- 
medy for all, and it has unfortunately fostered those 
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which are corollaries of the bootlegging trade that 
inevitably developed. Prohibition has failed to pro- 
hibit; and now Saskatchewan has followed the ex- 
ample of her sister provinces, and has renounced it 
in favour of government control of the liquor traf- 
fic. The average Canadian citizen has probably come 
to believe that this is the only way by which that 
traffic can be controlled. In Ontario, however, there 
are many prohibition purists who may still be re- 
garded as beer-conscious, and who believe that gov- 
ernment control presupposes intemperance. They 
will naturally oppose any change in that province 
with energy. But there is a sinister axiom that 
‘geography makes history’, and, situated as she now 
is between Quebec and a wet west, Ontario may give 
a different answer to the plebiscite on October 23rd 
from that given at the last referendum. If she does 
not, and the prohibition and bootlegging interests 
are victorious, the prospects for the adequate control 
of the traffic will be gloomy. Almost any system 
save that of the open bar would be preferable to the 
present situation in view of recent exposés, and the 
fact should not be overlooked that, under a fair sys- 
tem of government control, offenders would not have 
their delinquincies condoned, but would be rigor- 
ously dealt with. 


[* the bitter campaign that will undoubtedly de- 
velop, much high sounding argument will be in- 
dulged in; but the question is not one of salvation; 
it is one of expediency and convenience, and after 
their experience of prohibition it will not be sur- 
prising if the voters of Ontario declare in favour 
of a more moderate system of promoting temperance. 
But it is doubtful if the liquor traffic will ever be 
properly controlled until the strong corrupting forces 
inherent in its vested interests are eliminated. For 
it is obvious that so long as the manufacture of ‘li- 
quors remains in the hands of private enterprise, 
their consumption will be artificially stimulated, and 
powerful pressure will be brought to bear on every 
government which attempts to control their consump- 
tion. The elimination of that influence can only 
be accomplished if the manufacture of all liquors 
is restricted by law to government-owned breweries 
and distilleries, and an added advantage of such leg- 
islation would be the increase of the government 
revenue by millions of dollars that will otherwise 
continue to find their way into the pockets of the 
whiskey kings. Any such suggestion will meet with 
grim opposition by all the forces the vested interests 
can muster ; but the opportunity to vote on that issue 
should be given to the electorate at the coming pleb- 
iscite, and we suggest the following questions for. a 
ballot paper: ‘ z 
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A. Are you in favour of prohibiting the Yes 
sale in Ontario of all beverages containing 
more than 2% of alcohol? No 





B. Are you in favour of a government 
monoply of the manufacture of all beverages} Yes 
containing more than 2% alcohol? 

(These two questions must be answered or No 
the ballot is null and void.) 














Are you in favour of the sale of all liquors 
for consumption on licensed premises? 





Are you in favour of government sale in 
sealed containers of all liquors to be consumed 
. Jon private premises? 





Are you in favour of government sale of 
spirits and wines in sealed containers for con- 
sumption on private premises and the sale 
of beer on licensed premises? 

(These questions are to be answered by 
glacing the figures 1. 2. and 3. opposite them 
.o indicate first, second, and third choice.) 














The use of the alternating vote on the sub-ques- 
tions would facilitate the expression of the voters’ 
will as to the method of government control in the 
event of its adoption. 


Hart House Theatre 

E submit the following programme of plays to 
W ane Syndies of the Hart House Theatre in 
Toronto as an indication of what we would like to 
see them do: 


Shaw Fanny’s First Play 
Masefield The Tragedy of Nan 
Marlowe Dr. Faustus 
Denison Marsh Hay 
Shaw \ The Showing-up of Blanco Posnet 
Synge { Riders to the Sea 
Shelly The Cenci 
Houghton Hindle Wakes 
Aristophanes The Clouds 


This is an essentially English bill. There are no 
contemporary foreign plays in it. Why should there 
be, unless we are first willing to face the ‘strong 
stuff’ in our own tongue? Let them wait a season 
till we have had our house-cleaning. The bill has twe 
Shaws in it, because we cannot have too much of a 
master-dramatist who is also a contemporary. If 
Saint Joan were available we should plump for that, 
and we should not wait too long with Heartbreak 
House; but we submit Blanco Posnet because of its 
American setting, which ought to come natural to 
us here, and Fanny’s First Play because it is a bet- 
ter preparation for the stronger Shaw diet than 
Candida and You Never Can Tell which we have al- 
ready seen. We suggest Marsh Hay because we are 
in Canada and think it ridiculous to avoid a Cana- 
dian play because it happens to be strong and un- 
comfortable. There is no excuse for overlooking 
Marsh Hay. We include Nan and Riders to the Sea 
as a couple of illustrious modern tragedies. Dr. 
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Faustus is a ‘snap’. The Clouds is better than a 
pantomime and The Cenci is better than The 
Monkey’s Paw. Some such programme as this is 
what we are eager to see. We believe, too, that an 
audience, the best audience, would be forthcoming 
for it. 


The Canadian Crew 
7. Canadian Crew finished second in the Olym- 
pic Eight-Oared Races, being defeated by the 
United States, both in the first heat and in the final. 
The other crews in the final represented Italy and 
Great Britain, and they finished in this order. Can- 
ada was represented by the University of Toronto 
eight, coached by Professor T. R. Loudon, and she 
has every reason to be proud of this crew’s achieve- 
ment. Second place in Olympian company is high 
standing, and we offer the crew our congratulations 
on their achievement. We do this with a realization 
of the work that was needed to bring about the re- 
sult; we appreciate the discipline to which for years 
the members of the crew submitted themselves; and 
we hope that they, like us, feel that their reward 
is not lacking. It is fitting, too, to extend congratu- 
lations to the Yale crew representing the United 
States. Those who saw Canada’s eight in training 
know that it was powerful and fast, and they can- 
not feel otherwise than that a crew able to beat it 
twice by some three lengths must be counted among 
the world’s great eights. 


On Parliament Hill 


by A Political Correspondent 

Fe session is now in articulo mortis, and sundry 

legislators have already decided that their long 
travail entitles them to begin their vacation. The Gov- 
ernment is obviously anxious to be rid of the trouble- 
some inquisition of parliament and is accelerating the 
end by jettisoning a variety of measures whose passage, 
we were told not long ago, was indispensable for the 
country’s salvation. I am still, however, waiting patiently 
for the grim hour when Mr. King at long last, after 
almost daily procrastinations, breaks the news—already 
known to every intelligent denizen of Parliament Hill— 
to Mr. Forke that a favourite child of the latter’s bosom, 
the Alternative Vote Bill, is doomed for slaughter. 

* * * 

In the early half of the session, week after week was 
frittered away in futile discussions, at least four Ministers 
showed themselves amazing adepts in the art of blocking 
their own estimates, and the notorious prolixity of the 
Premier set a standard which bestirred his admirers in 
all parties to sedulous imitation. Time and again bills 
had to be sent back for redrafting, either because their 
wording was unintelligible or because the acute conflict 
of their terms with existing statutes had escaped the 
notice of their sponsors. And nearly two whole days had 
to be given over to the education of a Minister in an 
elementary problem of arithmetic. But now the last 
week of the ‘session finds members exhausted with ten 























ready to fass without proper scrutiny millions of dol- 
lars of estimates and to send up relays of ill-drafted and 
ill digested legislation to the Senate, where an enraged 
pand of legal vigilantes, the core of that august body, 
fasten sternly upon it and claim to save the country end- 
less troubles. and expense by :the vigorous use of. their 
pruning hooks. _ tai 
* * * ; 

2 The sooner Mr. Ramsay MacDonald unleashes his 
projected committee on Commonwealth relations, thé bet- 
ter for everybody éoncerned, ‘because there has been a 


steady accumulation of evidence that the existing -machin-. 


ery, whereby. some - co-operative. management . of the 
foreign policy of. the Commonwealth _ is supposed to be 
achieved, is hopelessly inadequate for its task. Our 
Prime Minister has just emerged from another of his 
periodical wrangles ‘with the Foreign Office—this time 
over ‘the question .of our representation at’ the Inter- 
Allied Conference on the Dawes Report... 
other foreigners :simply. cannot understand the, strange 
domestic m'nage.of the British Commonwealth and cher- 
ish the idea that it. is retained as a subtle device to in- 
crease the numerical strength of British delegations to 
international coénférences. Anxious not to offend ‘their 
susceptibilities, Mr. MacDonald wanted: to keep the -British 
delegation down to modest dimensions, and,.as he could 
not.afford to load it with inexperienced amateurs, he was 
willing to include delegates of ali the Dominions in the 
British panel, but only to take one at a time to the actual 
council board. Mr. King insisted upon ‘the continual pre- 


sence of Canada’s delegate atthe board, and the cable: 
companies profited by another brisk controversy. But Mr.. 


King on July 17th behaved like a pettish :prima donna 
when he abused the British Government for not com- 
municating to him direct some information which had 
come by a press: despatch. ‘The explanation was crystal 
clear. “Mr. ‘King had a plenipotentiary on the spot in 
Senator Belcourt, and the British Government. naturally 
assumed ..that. he would undertake all. necessary com- 
munications with Ottawa. If there was any blame to be 
attached, the target should have been his own plenipot- 
entiary. However, Mr. King has now graciously agreed 
to be content with membership in the British Empire 
panel for his plenipotentiary. But this is only the: cur- 
rent instalment of troubles which will recur at intervals 
until the politicians of.the British Commonwealth address 
themselves boldly to the vital, if difficult, problem of 
regularizing its position in the eyes of the world by 
some drastic constitutional changes. 
* : a * s 
But for a July prorogation we owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to the ‘promotors of the Wembley Exhibition. 
The Minister -of Trade and-Commerce, who, in the-special 
Redistribution -Committee, had .charge. of Liberal .interests 
in Ontario, atones for other deficiencies, by .a fierce and 
untameable partisanship which regarded the measure, not 
as an agency for securing necessary readjustments of 
elector power, but as a heaven-sent instrument’ for the 
frustation of Conservative and Progressive ‘hopes, and 
the salvaging of ‘some Liberal seats in a region ‘where 
rescue work will be difficult ‘at the next electiqgn. Mr: 


Low’s electoral map, drawn for this single purpose, bore’ 
all the earmarks of the shameless gerrymanders which, 
were once a commonplace, but now. deemed extinct; and,, 
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and twelve hour sittings and, in their anxiety to escape,. 


‘The French and, 
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long after reasonable accord had been reached about the 
other provinces by adjustments and concessions, he would 
countenancé no’ compromise about Ontario. So the Tories 
and Progressives on the committee settled down to tactics 
of sullen obstruction and protest | which threatened to 
make a unanimous .vote impossible. -They vowed that, 
rather’‘than accept Mr. Low’s map; they would keep the 
House in session till Christmas, but fortunately, a week 
ago, engagements connected with the great Imperial 
saturnalia at Wembley wafted Mr. Low across the ocean, 
and he made way for ‘Mr. H. B. McGiverin, a much more 
pliable and ‘fairminded politician. Upon the redistribu- 
tion contrdversy he brought to bear’ talents for concilia- 
tion which had won acclaim-from all sides in the Church 
Union .conflict,. and was able -to offer concessions and 
make adjustments which, while leaving some wonderful 
anomalies, and sanctioning an excessive disparity of more 
than two to one between the urban and rural unit, elimin- 
ated’ the worst injustices of the Low plan. The result 
was that after the Conservatives had made the formal 
protest expected of.them, and a few members had uttered 
vain, lamentations about personal hardships, the bill went 
through in _twenty- -four hours, and members began to pack 
their bags. 

: alo agie Fay 

The passage of the Redistribution Bill removes -what 
was -hitherte.an insuperable barrier to a general election, 
and political. seers of high repute now discern divers 
portents of an early General Election. Most convincing 
evidence to them is the financial provision made in the 
closing week of the session for public works which will 
ultimately cost not less than fifty million dollars. Under 
the happy escort -of the Montreal bridge, Toronto’s via- 
duct was spirited past the draggns of economy, and it is 
from such time honoured cruises that campaign funds are 
wont tg come. Furthermore, elementary acquaintance 
with the alphabet of political tactics would counsel an’ 
immediaté appeal; ‘sonie political capital can be extracted’ 
from the ‘last Budget, but, with revenues falling at double 
the rate contemplated by Mr. Robb, the construction of 
the 1925-26 balance sheet will be a heartbreaking task. 
New taxation will be inevitable, and will be desperately 
unpopular; the Progressives will be thirsting for more 
tariff blood, and Quebec will stand no more pandering to 
their appetites. I understand: that the veteran ‘strategists 
of the Party are clamant for an appeal to -the.country in 
the late fall, but I imagine they will find it difficult to 
persuade their chief that, if only a little injudicious ten- 
acity, is displayed, he will not be basking once more a 
year hence in the sweet smiles of fortune, a ore who 
has played a large part in ‘his career. 

* * * 

What the Ottawa Citizén calls the ‘freé Progressives’, 
as distinguished from Mr. Forke’s cohorts, have not let 
the grass grow under their feet since they departed from 
their ancient. tents. By initiating some useful discussions 
and securing amendments by vigorous tactics of obstruc- 
tion and protest, they have in three weeks demonstrated 
what can be accomplished in Parliament by a resolute 
group of- intelligent radicals who have no fond tenderness. 
for the -susceptibilities of either of the historic parties. 
It is, true that many of their proposals haye been 
smothered ruthlessly, but they have secured a public hear- 
ing for them and promoted a valuable process of neces- 
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Artificial Stimulation and its Alternative 

We have spent some thirty million dollars since 
Confederation to get immigrants, and, according to 
Mr. J. S. Woodsworth, M.P., we have now little or 


nothing to show for it. What ought our immigration 
policy to be? 


late years by the continuing exodus from this 

country to the United States. It is estimated 
that from Confederation till 1920 no less than 1,650,- 
000 Canadian-born citizens emigrated permanently 
to that country. More recently, detailed figures 
have not been available; but only last week a state- 
ment was issued in the United States by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research which is not reassur- 
ing. Omitting from their calculations the movement 
in both directions of American citizens, but includ- 
ing both Canadians and immigrants from overseas, 
they announced that the net loss of population to 
Canada by southward migration from 1920 till 1923 
had been 366,611. 

These figures are in themselves a strong criticism 
of our Immigration Policy. Many thinking people 
would agree heartily with Mr. J. S. Woodsworth, 
M.P., when he stated to the International Confer- 
ence of Social Service Workers in June, that since 
Confederation we have spent $30,000,000 in secur- 
ing immigrants, and have little or nothing now to 
show for it. 

Is it not pertinent, in the light of these three 
statements, to ask in all seriousness, if there is so 
little to show as a result of the policy of artificial 
stimulation, which not a few Ministers of Immigra- 
tion have pursued intently, what alternative presents 
itself ? 

Unless we are dominated by consideration of per- 
sonal profit, we may well be disposed to challenge 
the assumption which haz been axiomatic with these 
Ministers, and the Cabinets to which they belonged, 
that public money, spent in an effort to bring people 
to Canada who might not ctherwise have come, is 
well spent. But if we reject that policy what re- 
reains ? 

Is it necessary to suppose that, in the absence of 
what is called ‘a viyorcus immigraticn policy’, the 
movement of people into this country would neces- 
sarily be small? We do not think so. It is natural to 
assume that, because the period of large migration 
which began with the twentieth century was also 
a period in which public money was being spent 
freely for recruiting purposes overseas, therefore it 
was the expenditure which produced the results. 
But the detailed analysis of the distribution among 
European countries of this expenditure, and of the 
sources from which our immigration came, which 
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was published some years ago by Professor W. Q. 
Smith (A Study of Canadian Immigration, Ryerson | 
Press, 1920) disposes conclusively of any such idea. 
In the past, the reason why so much of our expendi- 
ture on immigration has been wasteful, why, in Mr. 
Woodsworth’s words, ‘we have nothing to show for 
it’, is precisely this—that it has been spent very 
largely in countries from which no great number of 
immigrants was received and from which, in the 
nature of things, no great number of immigrants 
could have been expected to come. 

It is open to anyone who pleases to suppose that 
even if, under the régime begun by Sir Clifford 
Sifton, no such lavish expenditure had been made, 
there would still have been a very considerable im- 
migration into Canada and a very rapid rate of 
population increase in this country. 

If, then, we challenge at the outset the venerable 
axiom on which policy has been based in the past, 
can we hopefully differentiate between the character 
and quality of ‘stimulated’ immigration on the one 
hand, and of ‘natural’ immigration (by which we 
mean immigration which would have come here even 
if no such policy had been followed) on the other? 
We have no evidence of any scientific value upon 
which to base a judgment. Nevertheless, in the na- 
ture of things, it looks as though the ‘natural’ immi- 
gration would be far more likely to assimilate and 
remain in Canada. 

Consider for a moment what a stimulated immi- 
gration involves. It means the bringing in of large 
numbers of people who would naturally have known 
little of this country, and who are only too likely 
to come here, not merely with the handicap of ignor- 
ance, but with false expectations which may lead 
them to settle in districts which are by no means the 
best suited to them, and in employment of which 
the same thing may be said. Almost inevitably it 
means the establishment here and there of colonies 
alien in blood and language, presenting the most dif- 
ficult problem of assimilation with which a young 
country can have to deal. Moreover, many of these 
immigrants, coming as individuals without kith or 
kin to help them on this side, are likely to be slow 
in taking root here, and easily persuaded to migrate 
elsewhere, or even to return home, if Canada does 
not meet their expectations. All the evidence that 
we possess shows that the burden of unemployment 
falls overwhelmingly upon the immigrant, and more 
particularly upon the immigrant who does not form 
one of a family group, but struggles in isolation. 

If there is no propaganda for Canada so helpful 
as the satisfied immigrant, it is also true that there 
is no propaganda so calculated to do harm to Canada 
ag the disappointed immigrant who has subsequently 
left this country, and, with the best will in the world, 


















gives it an ill name at home or in his travels. We 
may fairly hope that the disappointed immigrant is 
rare. Nevertheless he does exist. He can and does 
do great harm to this country; and the ‘vigorous 
immigration policy’ which brings in population 
wholesale is admirably calculated to add to his num- 
bers. 

On the other hand, if immigration is left to take 
care of itself, if no public money is spent in a de- 
liberate effort to bring more people, but only for 
the legitimate purpose of preventing unfit persons 
from entering this country, and of giving the fit as 
good a start as can be provided for them, what are 
the sources from which we are likely to secure im- 
migration? Any social worker can answer that 
question. The satisfied immigrant who has 
found his feet in Canada, and knows himself 
better off than ever he could have been in the Old 
World, wishes to share his good fortune with a 
brother or a chum whom he left behind him. He 
tells the newcomer how to make the journey, and 
meets him on arrival. Knowing his capabilities and 
his deficiencies, he finds him work—often alongside 
his own job—as soon as he arrives. He will advise 
him on all the little things in which an immigrant 
just arrived is so pathetically helpless, will find him 
friends and entertainment and make him feel at 
home. He will do for the fresh arrival, in short, all 
those things which officialdom in the Immigration 
Department or elsewhere could hardly do for any 
man, and he will render this service gladly to Can- 
ada. The newcomer in turn will act as an unofficial 
immigration agent, bringing out relatives and 
friends; and so the snowball grows, until perhaps 
from a very small initial movement there develops 
a stream of immigration of settlers who come under 
the best of auspices, with a maximum of good will 
and the least possible chance of failure. 

If this diagnosis (admittedly unscientific as it is) 
be a right one, we shall have no difficulty in finding 
other and better uses for the money that is saved 
from overseas propaganda. Each constructive social 
policy which may better the lot of anyone in this 
country is a corner-stone in our immigration policy. 
Whatever will succeed in keeping Canadians in the 
land of their birth, who might otherwise be tempted 
to move to the United States, is likely to keep immi- 


grants here also. Surely when our watchword is 


economy, and when at the same time the need is ur- 
gent for social legislation of many kinds, there is 
much to be said for the experiment of diverting 
sums now destined for propaganda to more construc- 
tive uses. 
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Wheat Pools and the Co-operative 
Commonwealth 


by J. A. Stevenson 


The proposal to eliminate middlemen from the 
produce markets of the world was scotched but not 
killed in 1920. It has been resuscitated in western 
Canada; and no more striking account of it has yet 
appeared than Mr. Stevenson’s, which will be con- 
cluded in September. 


Part I. 


N spite of serious opposition and delaying disap- 
| pointments, the co-operative wheat pool movement 
in our Prairie Provinces has now reached a stage 
where its success seems reasonably assured, provided 
efficient management is secured and its supporters 
shew decent loyalty to the organization now created 
by so much exertion and travail. Co-operation has 
now had a foothold in Canada for several decades, 
but pioneer farmers are by instinct and training 
passionate individualists and during the boom days 
before the war the gains promised by co-operation 
were too trivial to interest the average farmer in 
Canada. In the West there were established by 
agrarian leaders some pseudo-co-operative organiza- 
tions which, within a limited scale, accomplished 
valuable work in the mitigation of notorious abuses, 
but did not seriously differ in their structure and 
financial methods from the ordinary joint stock com- 
pany. 

The United Grain Growers,Limited, and its broth- 
er in Saskatchewan, since they have never distributed 
their profits on the orthodox Rochdale plan and have 
emulated the salary scale followed by rich corpora- 
tions, have never been accorded recognition as gen- 
uine co-operative institutions by the purists of the 
movement. Moreover, of late years their directors 
have become increasingly suspect, by a large body 
of the farming community, of complicity in the stab- 
ilization of some of the least defensible practices 
of the private elevator companies, and although the 
two companies have generally shown an excellent 
balance sheet, the feeling has steadily grown that 
under their present control they have become a bar- 
rier to the creation of the sound fabric of rural co- 
operative activity which the more intelligent farmers 
are demanding. The compulsory Wheat Board 
plan, established to meet the needs of the Allies 
during the war years, provided an object lesson in 
the virtues of a scheme of centralized marketing, but 
the efforts of the Western grain-growers to place the 
Wheat Board upon a permanent basis were frus- 
trated by the powerful influence of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange at Ottawa, and Mr. Meighen’s plan 
for a voluntary wheat pool subsidized by the Fed- 
eral Government, was condemned by implication at 
the General Election of 1921. But the seed which 
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had been planted continued to germinate. Pressure 
upon the King Government extracted from them in 
1922 a truncated and futile wheat board scheme 
which proved unworkable in practice; the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce was a miller and grain 
dealer, and the Winnipeg Grain Exchange kept 
vigilant watch at Ottawa with other sentinels. 

Accordingly,a year ago, the Western farmers, des- 
pairing of any governmental aid, turned to a vigor- 
ous effort of self-help through the organization of 
co-operative wheat pools without state assistance of 
any kind. They enlisted the valuable services, as 
propagandist and counsellor, of Mr. Aaron Sapiro, 
the leading co-operative expert of the United States, 
and although the work of organization was started 
too late to permit success in Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan, in Alberta, where the press and business 
community gave a public-spirited assistance in strik- 
ing contrast to the indifference and hostility dis- 
played by the same elements in the other two prov- 
inces, a co-operative wheat pool, designated Alberta 
Co-operative Wheat Producers, Limited, which con- 
trolled about sixty per cent. of the total wheat 
acreage of the province, was established and has been 
functioning continuously. Its full results will not 
be known until after the end of the current crop 
year on July 31st, but its managers claim that, when 
the final dividends are distributed, their patrons will 
have secured on an average five cents per bushel 
more for their wheat than the conservative farmers 
who sold their grain to the private companies. Crit- 
ies of the pool assert that its managers have enjoyed 
preternatural luck in the turns of the market, but 
their suecess inevitably gave a decisive impetus to 
the fresh effort which was made this spring towards 
the organization of parallel pools in Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba. 

The critical terrain was the province of Saskatch- 
ewan, where the local daily press and the Liberal 
machine, which rules the roost at Regina, were alike 
unsympathetic. But a spirited campaign of prop- 
aganda during the month of June won many re- 
cruits and the secretary of the pool organization, 
which is known as the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Wheat Producers, Limited, was able on June 26th 
to report to his directorate that there had been se- 
cured for the pool 46,632 contracts, covering 6,445,- 
897 acres, which is more than fifty per cent. of the 
acreage sown to wheat in Saskatchewan in 1923. The 
arrangement was that, unless 50 per cent. of the total 
acreage was secured by June 26th, the signers of con- 
tracts need not be bound by them, but the appointed 
goal was reached in time and the pool comes into 
legal operation. The Alberta pool has increased its 
membership this spring, and has already established 
valuable trade connections with foreign markets 
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which can be expanded. Manitoba has now ceased 
to be a large factor in wheat production, but a 
vigorous effort was made to emulate the other Prairie 
Provinces in securing the necessary quota of support 
for a wheat pool. The attempt just fell short of 
success, but by so little that the decision has been 
reached to go ahead with a local pool. It is there- 
fore apparent that a substantial majority of grain- 
growers on the prairies are now definitely committed 
to the idea of marketing their wheat by a central 
co-operative pool scheme. 

The same provincial particularism which has for 
years prevented the amalgamation of the United 
Grain Growers, Limited, and the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Elevator Company, will probably insist 
upon separate provincial directorates and machinery, 
which will entail considerable overlapping and need- 
less expense. The plan of local organization, how- 
ever, is comparatively simple. In Saskatchewan, for 
instance, in each of the sixteen local districts into 
which the province is divided, the members of the 
pool will choose ten delegates who in turn will 
choose a district director. The sixteen district direc- 
tors will be responsible for the management of the 
pool, the choice of competent officials, and the gen- 
eral direction of policy. 

Fortunately, the directors of the different wheat 
pools are sensible of the folly of utilizing separate 
machinery for their most important business, the ex- 
port trade, and conferences are being held to work 
out an interprovincial organization which will form 
the nexus between the three wheat pools and their 
foreign markets. The suggestion has been made that 
the two existing organizations of the United Grain 
Growers and the Saskatchewan Co-operative Eleva- 
tor Company should be utilized, and there is little 
doubt but that the directors of these two institu- 
tions, faced with a serious erosion of their business, 
would gladly turn over their machinery to the pools, 
provided their own talents were included in the bar- 
gain. There is, however, an intelligible disinclination 
on the part of the organizers of the new co-opera- 
tive structure to entrust any decisive control of its 
fortunes to people who have at the best been its 
very lukewarm friends, but in the end some arrange- 
ment will probably be worked out whereby most of 
the plant now owned or operated by the old trading 
companies and a number of their best officials will 
be absorbed in the new organization. Clearly, in- 
deed, there is slowly but surely taking shape the 
framework of a great co-operative organization in 
the Prairie Provinces which, unless it is wrecked by 
folly or misfeasance, ought at no distant date to 
dominate the grain trade. At any rate, Mr. James 
Carruthers, head of one of the oldest and largest 
firms operating on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 

















has ‘grim forebodings about the effects of the pool 
upon the fortunes of private companies, for he has 
accompanied the announcement of his retirement 
from business with a mournful jeremaid about its 
outlook in face of these wild adventures and innova- 
tions. 

For years the Western farmers, scanning both the 
violent fluctuations of the wheat market and the un- 
-eanny spread between the prices available at local 
elevators and on the Liverpool market, have been 
firmly convinced that they were the helpless victims 
of a series of conspiracies devised to mulct them of 
the lawful rewards of their labours. The promoters 
of the pool, therefore, found ears ready to listen to 
their contention that, by employing their own 
marketing experts and controlling their own mach- 
inery of crop collection, transportation, and distri- 
bution, they could not only eliminate a large mea- 
sure of waste now produced by the multiplication 


of marketing organizations, but could also retain for ° 


themselves profits which private entrepreneurs have 
hitherto filched. But an even more important object 
‘s to terminate the wasteful practice of dumping 
blindly the Western grain crop upon the internation- 
al market and to substitute a plan of orderly mer- 
chandizing. In some minds there are cherished 
shadowy plans for an international wheat pool which 
will be able to regulate both the production and price 
of wheat all over the world, but before this goal can 
be achieved many vast obstacles have to be over- 
come. However, Canadian wheat commands a spec- 
tal place by reason of its quality in many markets 
and is an important quantitative factor, and an or- 
ganization which could control its overflow each year 
would wield a powerful influence upon world prices. 
Its success, moreover, cannot fail to give invaluable 
stimulus to the nascent co-operative movements which 
have taken shape in other branches of our agricul- 
tural life. 
A concluding article in our September Issue will 
deal with the possibility of establishing co-operative 
relationships with the British Government in order 


to dispose of Western grain as directly and cheaply 
as possible to the consumer. 
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Dynamic History and Social Reform 
by Harry Elmer Barnes ae 
The success of democracy depends on the develop- 
ment of the social sciences to the high level which 
the natural sciences have attained. In this article, 


one of the ablest American social commentators de- 
fines the place of the New History in that develop- 


ment and indicates its general trend. 
T of the masses, Henry Ford, has caused many 

historians either much concern and indigna- 
tion or much merriment and satisfaction by his ap- 
horism that ‘History is Bunk’. While Mr. Ford did 
not speak as an expert upon historical documenta- 
tion, there is enough truth in this seemingly pre- 
posterous allegation to vindicate that remarkable 
shrewdness which he often conceals under much that 
seems at first sight naive and infantile. The great 
majority of historical works down to the present 
time have been filled with a mass of meaningless 
details with respect to the origins, succession, and 
changes of dynasties, battles, diplomatic intrigues, 
and personal anecdotes and episodes which have 
little or no significance in explaining how our present 
institutions and culture came about, in indicating 
their excellences and defects, or in aiding us to plan 
a better and more efficient future. It has been a 
recognition of these fatal deficiencies in the older his- 
tory which has led progressive scholars and popular- 
izers, from Riehl, Green, and Lamprecht to Robin- 
son, Breasted, Fueter, Van Loon, and Wells, to ‘at- 
tempt so to transform historical writing and teach- 
ing that it will possess some practical value to the 
intelligent citizen, thus fashioning the so-called ‘New 
History’. 

One of the chief innovations comprised in the 
methods of the newer history is the insistence upon 
a basic preparation in the utilization of psychology 
and sociology, in order more scientifically to com- 
prehend and analyze the laws and processes govern- 
ing human thought and behavior. The type of his- 
torian mentioned above urges that special attention 
should be given to the history of the ideas, opinions, 
and attitudes of mind on the part of the educated 
classes in western society from oriental to modern 
times, as the key to the chief unifying and causative 
factors in the development of civilization. Begun by 
Draper, Lecky, and White, this field has been most 
accurately defined and most fruitfully exploited by 
James Harvey Robinson and his disciples. Even a 
preliminary cultivation of this phase of human de- 
velopment has revealed the well-nigh hopeless an- 
achronisms in our present cultural heritage, which 
distort and obstruct our social vision and prevent us 
from an efficient utilization of our unparalleled 
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technology and material culture. 
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The alert historian of civilization recognizes at 
ence that the great need of the present is to bring 
our attitudes, reactions, and interpretations in the 
field of the social sciences up to something like the 
same level of objectivity and scientific candour which 
now pervades natural science and technology. While 
the scientific and industrial revolutions of the last 
century have served to modify our material culture 
so thoroughly as to make George Washington’s age 
more akin to that of Tut-Ankh-Amen than to that 
of Henry Ford and Thomas A. Edison, yet our ideas 
on economies, politics, social life, and morals have 
altered amazingly little since Washington delivered 
his Farewell Address. While admitting the enor- 
indebtedness of the modern world to the 


mous 
natural scientist and the technician, the historian 
well understands that we cannot rely upon the 


scientist alone to apply his knowledge and ideas to 
social problems. The tendency towards narrow spec- 
ialism in the natural sciences has normally prevented 
a humanized, well integrated, and comprehensive 
scientific attitude, so that we often find a chemist 
whose chemistry is based upon that of Remsen and 
Fischer, but whose political science was derived from 
his paternal Republican grandfather, or a physicist 
whose physics is that of Michelson and Einstein, but 
whose ethical and theological notions were imparted 
by his maternal Methodist grandmother. We must 
develop departments of social science adequately 
equipped with the best scientific knowledge requisite 
for their various lines of endeavour, and manned by 
those who will be fearless in their efforts to apply 
such methods and information to their analysis of 
social problems. 

The historian can aid in this process by emphas- 
izing how contemporary waste, inefficiency, exploita- 
tion, and war are ruining western civilization, and 
by exposing the utter inadequacy of our present ap- 
propriation of the contributions of the social sciences 
in coping with these all-important problems. While 
all candid social scientists of whatever department 
will admit the great need of more scientific methods 
of measuring and analyzing it, the most distressing 
situation is to be found in the contempt of society at 
large for such scientific information as is already 
available in the field of sociology, and its fatal wil- 
lingness to rely upon the so-called ‘wisdom of the 
past’. It is only in regard to these matters that we 
find such a futile and dangerous attitude persisting. 
The prosperous citizen who openly boasts of holding 
tenaciously to a political or economic opinion more 
archaic than Elijah’s chariot would be likely to be 
enormously embarrassed if discovered in a last year’s 
model Rolls-Royce. The high esteem placed upon 
antiques in opinions is no less marked than the zeal 
for their collection in household equipment, but the 





indulgence is more dangerous. History teaches us, 
from the records of the failure of every earlier civil- 
ization, that the ‘Wisdom of the Fathers’ has almost 
invariably fallen down rather badly in meeting the 
much simpler social, economic, and political situa- 
tions of by-gone days—that, in fact, there has really 
been no such thing as ‘wisdom’ in the past; and 
there is precious little of it in evidence to-day. Yet, 
even if there ever had been wisdom adequate for the 
needs of earlier days, this would not constitute any 
guaranty of its sufficiency for to-day. Not even the 
most pious Fundamentalist or Ku Kluxer would 
think of taking his Ford car to Moses or George 
Washington to have the carburettor adjusted or the 
valves ground, but he insists upon solving our in- 
finitely more complicated and difficult moral and 
social problems upon the basis of monstrous anachro- 
nisms, which in some cases date earlier than either 
Washington or Moses. An ape may get along fairly 
well on a velocipede, but he is likely to get hope- 
lessly involved if entrusted with an aeroplane. The 
effort of our contemporary statesmen to solve the 
problems of today on the basis of the ‘wisdom’ of 
the past is highly comparable to the attempt cf an 
ape to manage an aeroplane on the grounds of his 
previous mastery of the tricyele. We need to under- 
stand that rhetoric will ultimately solve nothing, and 
that we must substitute scientific facts and methods 
for ‘air-driven polities’. 

The historian can, perhaps, render his best service 
in this movement by acting as a therapeutic agent, 
in revealing the antiquity, savagery, and futility in 
much of our heritage of opinion and behaviour, and 
in this way raising slightly the paralyzing influence 
of the ‘dead hand’ from the backs of those striving 
to bring humanity to a future which will not only 
be more happy and prosperous, but also’ more ab- 
sorbed in the higher ranges of cultural achievement. 

The above should prove the futility of the time- 
honoured controversy between the conservative and 
radical. It has long been argued that the conserva- 
tive is necessary to offset the impulse of the radical 
towards over-rapid change—in other words, he is re- 
quired as a salutary brake upon progress. The his- 
torian of culture and opinion will at once retort 
that society is by far the most perfect automatic 
self-braking device which has yet been provided. So- 
ciety’s brakes often lock, but they have never vet 
failed to grip. Custom, tradition, and intellectual 
inertia furnish us with ample brakes without the 
conscious intervention of the conservative. His con- 
tribution in the past has invariably been so to ob- 
struct the normal march of development as to in- 
vite and foster the expensive and violent alterations 
of the social order. But, more fundamentally, the 
old dichotomy of society as conservative and radical 














In the first place, there are no true 
radicals in modern civilization. The process of social 
selection dominated by herd-instinct, with its lust for 
conformity, has long since eliminated the radical 


should, cease. 


strains from humanity. In the second place, such 
elassifications are so subjective and arbitrary as to 
be futile. What shall be said of a catalogue of con- 
temporary radicals which includes such figures as 
Upton Sinclair, H. L. Mencken, Samuel Gompers, 
W. Z. Foster, James Harvey Robinson, Scott Near- 
ing, Bill Haywood, and Hiram Johnson! In the 
third place, and much more important, the vital 
division of society should be into that of the able, 
intelligent, informed, and experienced on the one 
hand, and the mediocre, stupid, ignorant, and in- 
competent on the other. There would then be no 
difficulty in deciding as to which group we shoula 
entrust the future destinies of mankind. More and 
more, history, biological science, psychology, educa- 
tional philosophy, and social science are uniting upon 
the position that we can hope for nothing better 
than the chaos of today unless we discover some more 
effective way for installing in positions of authority 
the capable minority, while at the same time secur- 
ing some guaranty that they will not lose their sense 
of responsibility to the majority. This is the great 
challenge to democratic theory and practice, and the 
solution of it is the basic problem before contempor- 
ary civilization. Yet the comprehension of this fact 
‘s by no means novel; no one understood it better 
than Plato and Aristotle. Our superior scientific 
equipment, however, offers us at least slightly greater 
hope for the realization of this indispensable achieve- 
ment. A prerequisite for this will be a reorganiza- 
tion of our educational practice and philosophy in 
such a manner as to encourage and specially instruct 
the able minority instead of merely temporarily in- 
varcerating and disciplining the mass of medio- 
erities.! 

{The books which best develop the thesis of this ar- 
ticle are J. H. Robinson’s Mind in the Making, and The 
Humanizing of Knowledge; and Thorstein Veblen’s The 


Vested Interests and the State of the Industrial Arts, and 
The Engineers and the Price System. 





Storm Lover 

by Phyllis Coate 
If I could bow as gracefully to rain 
And wind and storm as branches, and again 
Spring up, and bend back lovely as a leaf— 
I’d be an ardent lover courting grief. 
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Centenary Tributes 


Readers who have sensed the hollowness of 
centenary tributes will enjoy this article on the 
paradoxical public which gaols the Bolshevists of to- 
day and lays wreaths on the graves of those safely 
dead, 


lived, wrote great poems, and died. Today 

we celebrate centenaries. It is a form of lit- 
erary activity for which this age seems peculiarly 
qualified. One feels that anniversaries must have 
been observed faithfully in ancient Alexandria; that 
tablets, honorary degrees, and speeches full of 
winged words fell like the snowflakes. of winter ; that 
near-sighted scholars read papers at one another on 
‘A New Source for Iliad IJ’ and ‘The Year’s Work 
in Homeric Emendations’; that literary men, cre- 
ative talents, lectured to the uninformed general pub- 
lic, or to women’s clubs, on ‘The Philosophy of 
Homer’, ‘Homer, the Man and the Poet’, ‘Homer 
and Democracy’; that the bookstalls were gay with 
new scrolls, Daily Thoughts from Homer, Homer 
Synopsized (‘a boon to the diner-out’), the definitive 
Life, in two volumes, the de luxe gift-book, Homer 
and the Women He Loved. 

With us, this Alexandrian disease becomes aggra- 
vated every year. In fact it is almost impossible now 
te print anything about a dead author unless he was 
born or died some multiple of a hundred years ago. 
so that essayists have to regulate their enthusiasms 
with one eye on the almanack. A genial critic re- 
marked somewhere that he had been driven to begin 
aun essay, ‘It is now a hundred and twenty-two 
years’ (or whatever it then was) ‘since Cowper 
died ... ’, but did not succeed in pulling the edi- 
torial leg, or rather purse-strings. At the approach 
uf a cyclical date, however, the barriers fall. Every 
Finglish periodical you glance at has an article with 
some such trenchant opening as this—‘By this time 
we are in a position to determine with some degree 
of finality the ultimate place of Smith in the bead- 
roll of our poets’; or, ‘After-the lapse of a century, 
as Dr. Johnson has said, an author .. .’; or, ‘In 
that transition-period between the false dawn of 
Romanticism in Gray and the full splendor of the 
Lyrical Ballads, Smith oceupies a secure, if minor 
niche’. The style of a centenary article has a move- 
ment all its own; its smooth, judicial mellowness re- 
veals a mind that is not afraid to express a view long 
abandoned by scholars, that does not shrink from 
the truth merely because it has been stated a hundred 
times before. In short, the centenary manner might 
be said to be compounded of two parts Edmund 
Cosse to three parts Edward Shanks, with perhaps 
a dash of Stopford Brooke. 

We have had quite a run of centenaries of late 
years. In 1921, to go no further back, there was 


‘ HUNDRED years ago some fiery young men 





Keats; and the Keats Memorial Volume was the most 
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disgusting compilation that ever insulted the mem- 
ory of a great poet. In 1922 there was Matthew 
Arnold, whose Hellenic mind saw the muddle of 
life so steadily, who labored so sincerely to make 
reason and the will of God prevail. I read only 
about eleven of the centenary essays on Arnold— 
one has to be temperate with these heady draughts— 
and I think there were two which did not refer to 
‘an elegant Jeremiah in white kid gloves’; the ex- 
ceptions said ‘kid-gloved Jeremiah’. The same year 
brought the time for honouring Shelley, and with it 
a flood of chatter about Harriet; for Shelley’s mem- 
ory is one that the world will not willingly let die. 
Last came and last did go the Pilgrim of Eternity, 
the richest, wickedest subject that ever gladdened 
the editorial heart, Lord Byron; and his poetry was 
copiously discussed under the canonical heads—pro- 
fligate ancestors, profligate youth, Caroline Lamb, 
Mrs. Leigh, Lady Byron, Venice, and, as the usual 
sop to idealism, the glory that was found in Greece. 
If Byron has witnessed the degree-granting, the un- 
veilings (the reference is to tablets, not scandals), 
the essays, and the addresses, he must surely now, 
wherever he is, be diverting his friends with a new 
Vision of Judgment. One can only breathe a pious 
thanksgiving that Wordsworth hung on till 1850; 
we are preserved a good while yet from centenary 
literature on Annette Vallon. 

If the worst side of centenaries were only the 
spectacle of amiable and unoccupied old ladies and 
gentlemen reading amiable gossip about the Trol- 
lopes of the past, one’s angry passions would not 
rise. One cannot always look on with the same com- 
posure when the amiable old ladies and gentlemen 
hold meetings to pay homage to Shelley and Byron. 
The fact that they, that we, can do so, in perfect 
innocence and simplicity, is a symbol of our modern 
echievement in divorcing life from literature. We 
read, year in and year out; life without books would 
be intolerable—as life without cocaine is intolerable 
to the drug-addict—and in using the words one re- 
ealls that the Socratic saying was ‘life without in- 
quiry’, which is not quite the same thing. How 
much we are actually moved and influenced by these 
iu, amerable books is a question trite enough in all 
conscience, but one which few of us have the cour- 
ege to ask ourselves, and fewer still to answer. ‘I 
show men their plain duty’, complained Ruskin, 
‘and they reply that I have a beautiful style.” And 
that is why centenary tributes to Shelley and Byron, 
these orgies of lip-service, make one blush for one- 
self and one’s race. 

A hundred years ago great spirits on earth were 
sojourning. They felt, as few have, the burden of 
the mystery. They mocked with Titanic scorn the 
Lypocrisy, the immovable prejudices and stupidity 
of the classes to whom God had given property and 
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authority and the gift of blindness; or they saw. 
visions of a brighter Hellas free from priests and 
kings, and dreamed dreams of liberty, and love, and 
intellectual beauty. They were social outcasts, of 
course. They may not have been all-wise, for they 
were young and passionate; but they were terribly, 
prophetically, in earnest. And now their degrada- 
tion, their ostracism, is complete. Squire and par- 
son, professor and journalist, judge and member of 
Parliament, peer and bishop, all the invincible hosts 
of respectability and intolerance press forward to 
lay laurels upon the graves of—two Family Poets. 
Shelley was an outspoken anarchist, as we say now, 
a Bolshevist. If he were a Canadian, in 1924—or 
an Englishman or an American—he would be inac- 
eessible to his thousands of worshippers, he would 
be in prison; Byron would merely be deported, his 
sins were only against God, not against the Govern- 
ment. But a century has gone by, and they are 
dust; their flaming message of freedom and uni- 
versal brotherhood is safely, tharmlessly, enclosed 
between padded leather covers; they are textbooks 
for schools; they furnish quotations for pulpit and 
platform. We can canonize them without bating a 
jot of our convictions; unlike Saint Joan in the 
play, they cannot return to be cast out again. And 
so, echoing our newspaper’s tribute to their ideals, 
and our newspaper’s contempt for the age which 
ostracized them, we hurry on to an able and patriotic 
editorial denouncing the lawless miners of Nova 
Seotia. After all, what has literature to do with 
life? 





Rainy Nights 
by Phyllis Coate 


I like the rainy nights, for then 
Umbrellas stand out more than men. 


They go a-bobbing up and down 
All shiny wet about the town. 


I think it very nice to sit 
Indoors, and watch the pavements lit 


By pools all twinkly bright and gay; 
And when I’m out I love the way 


Mist ’round the lamps quite often looks 
Like Jesus’ head in picture books. 


And lights come straggling down the street 
In golden pathways to my feet. 
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La Muse S’Amuse 


by Richard de Keppel 


from the table and, tapping a cigarette on his 

plate, surveyed his youthful guest with the 
rich benevolence that a good dinner inspires in the 
breasts of the eupeptic: ‘Well, Willie’, he said, ‘now 
that you are out of the tall timbers for a week, I 
suppose you’ll want to see all the sights of the city. 
What would you like to do with the evening?’ 

Willie blushed. ‘Why, that’s very kind of you, 
Cousin Henry’, he began, ‘I’m rather keen on the 
theatre, you know, and Cousin Ermintrude was 
saying. . .’ 

‘That’s quite settled, Henry’, cut in Ermintrude 
brightly in her high staccato voice. ‘We’re all going 
to the Little Theatre. They’re putting on a play 
this time by that new man... Dear me, I’ve for- 
gotten his name! You wouldn’t know him, Henry, 
but everybody’s talking about him.’ 

‘Oh’, said Cousin Henry in a flat voice, ‘we’re 
going there, are we? Hmmm.’ 

‘Yes, of course’, announced Ermintrude. ‘Wil- 
lie’s very interested in the Little Theatre movement, 
and I was just telling him before you came in what 
splendid things our Players have been doing here. 
Willie has acted in some little amateur things at 
home—just the usual conventional sort of thing, you 
know-~and this will be something quite unique for 
him to see. Willie will enjoy it—won’t you Willie?’ 
And her long earrings sparkled dazzlingly as she 
turned with one of her swift pretty gestures to her 
guest. 

‘Rather!’ answered Willie, growing quite pink 
with pleasure. ‘I was reading a while ago about 
that clever German fellow, Reinhardt. It’s all fright- 
fully interesting to me—these new things they’re 
doing with the theatre now. It must be wonderful 
to be in touch with that sort of people’, and his shy 
glance towards the dazzling Ermintrude was elo- 
quent of. ingenuous admiration. 

‘It is, rather’, admitted his hostess ecomplacently. 
‘One feels that one is helping, even if one does not 
care to act oneself. As Mr. Coningsby-Sills, our dir- 
ector, was saying to me the other day, it makes all 
the difference to them when they have a really in- 
telligent, initiated Theatre Guild like ours to support 
them. How long is it, Henry, since we joined?’ 

‘I’ve paid the fees for three years now’, replied 
Henry, ‘and you haven’t let me miss one of their 
shows yet. . . It’s a record I’m beginning to take a 
certain pride in’, he added meditatively. 

Willie was impressed. ‘How splendid!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘I really envy you. You must have seen a 
lot that’s worth while in that time. I suppose they’ve 


Crom Henry shoved his chair slightly away 
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done all of Molnar’s and Andreyev’s new things, and 
Back to Methuselah, and R.U.R. . .’ 

‘Oh, no’, interposed Ermintrude kindly. ‘Not 
those! Why, some of them have been done at the 
cegular theatres! The basic idea of the Little The- 
atre is to produce plays that the public would never 
see anywhere else. Mr. Coningsby-Sills always in- 
sists on the importance of that. The best thing 
they’ve done this season was a tragedy by Zuppa— 
the Italian mystic, you know—and the newspapers 
said that no other company would have dreamed of 
producing it. But this play to-night will be even 
better. It’s by that new man... that Croat. He’s 
quite brilliant.’ 

‘TI see’, murmured Willie, rather abashed. He 
had not heard of the brilliant Croat. ‘I suppose’, he 
added hopefully, ‘all your lighting and that sort of 
thing must be quite original ?’ 

‘Wonderful!’ his hostess assured him. ‘You see, 
we’re not cramped financially. The theatre was en- 
duwed by Mr. Archibald Stubbs, and he’s been most 
generous. Mr. Coningsby-Sills was telling me just 
the other day that the lighting system he has in- 
stalled is the best obtainable, and the switch-board is 
bigger than any theatre’s on the continent.’ 

Willie’s eyes sparkled. 


As the trio entered the chastely bare auditor- 
ium of the Little Theatre, Willie looked about him 
with the incredulous yet fervid joy of a pilgrim en- 
tering the sacred gates of Mecca. The audience, 
though small, was impressive. Evidently the initi- 
ates of the Theatre Guild were not only intelligent, 
but smart, for, as they made their way towards 
their seats, he received a confused impression of 
many highly coloured women and a smaller num- 
ber of highly intellectual looking men. Their pro- 
gress was slow, for Ermintrude stopped to exchange 
many gay greetings, and they had barely settled 
themselves when the lights faded out with dramatic 
inexorability and plunged them into absolute dark- 
ness, Se RY 

‘I say’, whispered Willie deprecatingly, ‘I for- 
got to ask—what’s the name of this play?’ 

‘Hush!’ admonished Ermintrude as the slowly 
parting curtains revealed an arresting scene. 

The stage of the Little Theatre with the biggest 
switch-board on the continent was lit by a gutter- 
ing candle, stuck in the neck of a dusty bottle and 
illuminating the pale lineaments of an old man and 
woman who bent over the battered deal table (cen- 
tre) on which it stood. For some moments neither 
spoke, and as Willie’s surprised eyes became accus- 
tomed to the gloom he discerned on the left of a 
cottage interior the figure of a girl who croached 
on the floor and wept bitterly, while up stage (right) 
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could be dimly seen the ungainly form of a gigantic 
inisshapen creature which made no sound, but kept 
plucking at its lips and face with a dirty hand. Be- 
side it was a goat. 

Willie sat up. 

The old peasant spoke. ‘Girl!’ said he, ‘we 
gave you life’, and coughed asthmatically. 

‘Yes’, echoed the old woman, ‘we gave you life. 
Be dutiful’, and then, for what seemed a long time, 
there was silence, broken only by the girl’s sobs. A 
knock on the door (back, centre) startled like a 
thundereclap. The old man shuffled over and, open- 
ing it, let in a priest. ‘Pax vobiscwm!’ said the 
reverend father, and began to talk to them about 
their souls. 

Willie was surprfsed to find the central idea 
of the play an old one. It was a simple theme; but 
the Croat had worked it hard. All his characters 
were of the soil, soiled. The girl’s parents were of 
the poorest. They wanted her to marry the local 
niser, who desired her. She wanted to marry a 
young man with nothing. Her duty, priest and par- 
ents urged, was to marry the miser so as to insure 
her brother’s future. Her brother was feeble-minded. 
That was her brother who mopped and mowed in the 
corner all the time. The miser came on stage and 
gloated over the girl. The father talked of his pov- 
erty at length. It was appalling. If his potato 
crop was good this year they might have enough to 
keep them alive; but the potatoes were being dev- 
astated by grubs and he had no money to buy Paris 
Green. The miser promised to buy him Paris Green 
and save the potatoes if the girl married him. The 
young man she loved came on stage. Willie liked 
him—he was the best actor in the lot—but he was 
sent about his business by the father and priest, and 
Willie did not see him again in that act. They kept 
tulking to the girl of duty until Willie was sur- 
prised to find how much there was to say about it— 
and the girl sobbed. She was still sobbing when 
the curtains closed on the first act. It had lasted 
fifty minutes. 

‘Marvellous, isn’t it?’ 
raptly as the lights went up. 

‘It’s very different’, replied Willie thoughtfully ; 
‘I’ve never seen anything quite like it’, and looked 
across her to hear what Cousin Henry had to say. 
But Cousin Henry was already on his way up the 
aisle, with his cigarette-case gleaming in his hand. 

‘His name is Uzbiikteh!’ murmured Ermintrude, 
looking at her programme, ‘How I should love to 
know that man!’ 

‘Which?’ asked 
gramme, ‘The priest?’ 

‘No, no. The author’, said his cousin impatient- 
ly, and leaned over eagerly to speak to a very splen- 


breathed Ermintrude 


Willie, who had no _ pro- 
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aid woman in the next row, ‘Isn’t it admirable!’ she 
exclaimed. ‘One can always depend on Uzbiiktch to 
give one reality.’ 

‘It’s quite .. . stark!’ said the splendid woman 
judicially, ‘Stark! And dear Jane Seymour is most 
vivid as the daughter. I see Lady Seymour is re- 
ceiving congratulations’, and she waved a languid 
fan towards a little knot of initiates that clustered 
around a stout woman in an aisle seat. 

‘But Mr. Coningsby-Sills carries off the hon- 
ours’, declared Ermintrude, and turned kindly to- 
wards Willie. ‘Didn’t he impress you?’ 

‘Which was he?’ asked Willie. ‘The young 
chap?’ 

‘No, no’, said Ermintrude. ‘The 
course. Didn’t you think him perfect?’ 

‘Quite’, said Willie; and with an honest de- 
sire to say something pleasant, he added, ‘I thought 
his acting was a lot better than some of those who 
had lines.’ : 

A little gurgle of laughter on his right made 
him involuntarily turn a blushing face in that di- 
rection; but the derisive imp in the eye of the girl 
sitting there drove his glance for safety to the in- 
tellectual heads in front. ‘When I think of the 
name of this play’, he heard the girl drawl to her 
escort, ‘I realize that there’s an awful lot, you 
know, in that hymn about death having no sting.’ 

‘I say, Cousin Ermintrdue’, murmured Willie, 
‘what is the name of this play?’ 

‘Life’, answered Ermintrude with appreciation, 
‘fust Life.’ And, as she spoke, Cousin Henry slip- 
ped into his seat and the lights faded out once more. 

The stage setting of the second act only differed 
from that of the first in that the scene was lit 
more clearly by cold grey daylight that fell through 
a grimy window (right). Morning had apparently 
dawned on the stricken household, and Willie gath- 
ered from the opening lines that Life had dealt 
another blow. During the night the goat had died. 
Destitute now, the parents piteously urged their 
need, and with the priest’s help at last roused in the 
girl a sense of her duty. Weeping, she consented to 
the sacrifice, and the miser was hurriedly produced. 
IIe brought a package of Paris Green as an evidence 
of good faith, and the bargain was sealed. The 
curtains closed for a moment to indicate the pas- 
sage of two hours, and, parting again, discovered 
the idiot pouring the Paris Green into the pail of 
wine that had been placed on the table in readiness 
for the betrothal feast. Entered all the characters 
and guests, led by the priest who lifted a finger 
and said Pax vobiscum to the idiot. When all were 
seated, with mugs filled, the priest proposed the 
health of the bride, and all save the idiot drank 
deep of the poisoned cup After this cheery inter- 
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lude misery again descended like a pall. The guests 
died quickly; but the major characters were built 
of sterner stuff. 

As their torments developed Willie’s sympathy 
unaccountably waned, and when for the third time 
the girl returned from the borderland of death to 
express to the priest her joy in attaining it, he was 
shocked to feel within him an impulse to mirth. He 
knew it was unworthy—this, he reminded himself, 
was the higher art! Something fundamental must 
be lacking in him; but a low mocking chuckle from 
that girl on his right, and the eloquent creakings of 
a seat somewhere in the darkness, made him realize 
there were others who lacked it too. The play went 
ov. Somehow, apparently, each writhing character 
must converse at length with the priest, who crawled 
heroically from one to the other for their greater con- 
venience. They died hard; but at last all was 
still. ‘This is the end’, thought Willie. But no! 
There were sounds off stage, and the forgotten idiot 
shambled out of his corner just in time to interfere 
with the entrance of the young lover, who came 
in noisily with a bag of gold in his hand. 

‘Pax vobiscum!’ said the reverend father, rais- 
ing himself with a last determined effort (dies). 

‘My gold!’ groaned the miser, projecting a 
ghastly face from under the table. ‘O God!’ (dies). 

The young lover’s eye swept the fatal scene and 
fastened on the corpse of the bride. With the de- 
spairing ery, ‘And I stole to save her!’ he dropped 
the bag of gold with a crash and, snatching the 
bread-knife from the table, stabbed himself to the 
heart. 

The curtains came together slowly on the idiot 
playing happily with the bag of gold. It was the 
end. 


‘I say’, said Willie hesitatingly in the privacy 
of the cloak-room, ‘What do you think of it, Cousin 
Henry ?’ 

‘I don’t!, said Cousin Henry grimly. ‘This 
crowd have had a great chance, and they’ve foozled 
it... . Look here, Willie’, he added kindly as he 
pulled on his coat, ‘how’d you like to see a real show 
to-morrow night? There’s a company down town 
that’s jolly good, and they’re doing Getting Mar- 
ried,’ 

‘Why, thanks awfully Cousin Henry’, said Wil- 
lie gratefully, ‘Shaw’s great old stutf—and I really 
would like to see some acting.’ 
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Canadian Pictures at Wembley 
by Rupert Lee 


The London press has already commented favour- 
ably on the Canadian pictures at the Palace of Arts, 
Wembley. The present article by Mr. Rupert Lee, 
art critic of the Educational Outlook, goes further. 
It is an analysis, not a mere appreciation. It is also, 
so far as we know, the first critical examination of 
Canadian painting by an outside judge. Mr. Lee 
writes without previous acquaintance with Canadian 
pictures. He differs from cur local critics in having 
no personal friends or enemies among the artists he 
is discussing. 

NE’S first impression of the Canadian paint- 
O ings at Wembley depends to a great extent 
on which room one enters first. Should you 
enter by the door nearest the turnstiles, you are like- 
ly to feel an apathy of disappointment, but should 
you enter by the other room you are almost certain 
to utter some mental ejaculation, or, if you are a less 
careful person, even to say out loud, ‘Hullo!’ 

In the first room, you will find principally paint- 
ings similar to those which find their way in such 
great numbers into our own Royal Academy. Many 
skilfully executed canvases which, however pleasing 
and decorous they may appear to the uninterested, 
have the least possible relation to painting as an 
art. In the second room, you will find hung not only 
most of the best works of the living Canadian paint- 
ers but also two works by the late James W. Mor- 
rice, an artist known and esteemed by certain critics 
in this country ; and in this room one has the feeling 
that Canadian art, whatever the level of its achieve- 
ment measured against the world’s productions, is 
very much alive. Moreover, it seems as if the new 
leaven was working from inside rather than being, 
as is so evident in English art, an influence borrowed 
elsewhere. That is the only comparison I make, nor 
do I suggest the superiority of one sort of impetus 
over the other; for not only are influences difficult 
to weigh, but their importance is not calculable. The 
young Canadian artist would probably assert that 
his aim was to get away from all influences—for- 
eign ones at least—and this is to a great extent true; 
for, despite a certain affinity with Scandinavian 
painting which may be partly accidental and owing 
to the similarity of all snow scenery, his prime in- 
terest is to express in his own way what he himself 
has seen—the aspects of his own country. 

Particularizing, one finds many reasons for con- 

sidering Tom Thomson’s work as the type of this new 
spirit which has come into Canadian art. For one 
thing, we have, in this exhibition, a greater oppor- 
tunity of seeing him as it were at work than we have 
with any of the other artists. A set of twelve studies 
from nature shows us his method for the accumula- 
tion and aborption of material, while a more con- 
sidered canvas, The Jack Pine, expresses a construc- 

















tive mood. His creed is a simple one. He makes of 
his picture a decoration, and its main beauty lies in 
the delicate adjustment of its component silhouettes. 
I imagine that the idea of a picture as a decoration, 
an idea long lost sight of amidst the evils of ‘liter- 
ary’ art, has taken a strong hold upon the young 
Canadian painter and that it is this road which is 
opening up for him the idea of the picture as an 
absolute emotional value. Arthur Lismer, in Sep- 
tember Gale illustrates a further step in this devel- 
opment.- There is a striving here for something be- 
yond the merely decorative, a striving and a measure 
of achievement. We are aware of an emotional in- 
tensity which is not referential in its appeal. From 
a critical standpoint we are aware of something else 
too, something which is a factor of importance in 
considering the work of this school. Now it is well 
known that with very few exceptions the tendency 
in European art has been towards an architectural 
construction in the composition of pictures, a build- 
ing up of mass upon bearing mass, a harmony of 
supporting bases and balanced superstructures. In 
much of the work of the young Canadian painters 
the principle adopted is entirely different, and the 
eause for this variation may be found in the attitude 
towards the third dimension. Dégas may be taken 
as the type of European attitude where the third 
dimension is on an equal footing with its brothers. 
In the pictures under discussion one is aware of an 
oriental view-point in that the third dimension is of 
importance only so far as it affects and enriches the 
silhouette. This may seem a split hair, but its in- 
fluence on the design is considerable. Instead of an 
insistence on weights and volumes we have an ar- 
rangement of shapes. There is a recession of planes, 
but more from a sense that the silhouettes lie one 
behind the other, and the sensation of perspective 
is intellectual rather than physical. This stylization 
of the third dimension is one of the oldest affections 
of conscious art and goes hand in hand with a dis- 
inclination to disturb the picture surface. It is the 
heart of the decorative idea. 

_ In F. H. Varley’s portrait of Vincent Massey, 
Esq., I find this principle much in evidence. In 
spite of a great deal of local modelling, the beauties 
are principally of line and the line is valuable for 
the shape it encloses, not the bulk it suggests. The 
background is symptomatic, we do not know what or 
where it is. I have been told that Canadian art is 
influenced by the Russians; there seem to be super- 
ficial grounds for thinking it is influenced by Scan- 
dinavian work; but for the reasons which I have 
tried to make plain I feel that the strongest influence 
is oriental, and in consideration of the fact that this 
influence has been so well assimilated as to leave no 
‘superficial trace, that the spirit has been grasped 
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rather than the manner, we are justified in thinking 
it all to the good. 

But after all it is only an influence, and, if the 
most interesting for the moment to us, is not neces- 
sarily the most important thing in Canadian paint- 
ing, nor is it what all the young painters are prim- 


arily interested in. A. Y. Jackson, in Entrance to 
Halifax Harbour, shows that he is mainly concerned 
with the possibilities of paint. The design is not par- 
ticularly strong, but the sombre glitter of the paint, 
especially in the greyness of the foreground, is high- 
ly fascinating. In The Solemn Land, J. E. H. Mac- 
Donald seems to be exercised with an emotion which 
is well expressed in the title. In Stormy Weather, 
Georgian Bay, Varley has tried to make his aesthetic 
serve the purposes of realism. It seems to have got 
a little warped in the process, but there is a great 
deal of strength in the result. Lawren Harris is, of 
the artists of interest, the one most influenced by 
the Russians; in Shacks, a charming design, this is 
very evident. There is no great intensity about this 
artist’s work, but it is extremely attractive. I also 
found a great deal of pleasure in Clarence A. Gag- 
non’s A Quebec Village Street, Winter and a charm- 
ing little Interior by David B. Milne. 

As a child, living in a rapidly developing London 
suburb, I was being constantly confronted with the 
sight of unfinished walls. A row of houses or sh ps 
would be built to a certain distance and left. The 
walls, instead of being smoothed, would remain with 
an open bond for further development. The thing 
in itself was ugly enough and a sign of cheapness 
and petty commerce, but to me it survives as a sym- 
bol of promise, a promise of growth. It comes into 
my mind in conjunction with the Canadian pictures 
at Wembley, and in them I feel that there is very 
great promise indeed. 





A Vignette 
by Arthur L. Phelps 
Once in a club room 
Before the laughter broke 


I saw the jest murder 
The man as he spoke. 


Some sense of evil, 

Of the thing he was, 
He let pass in laughter 
—As a man does. 











The Bookshelf 


Two Books on Politics 


Democracy and Labour, by F. J. C. Hearnshaw 
(Maemillan; pp. xviit274; $3.15). 

Creative Experience, by M. P. Follett (Longmans; 
pp. xix+303; $3.00). 

Professor Hearnshaw’s book is a sequel, he tells 

us, to his Democracy at the Crossways. The cross- 
ways are Bolshevism and constitutionalism. Consti- 
tutionalism. is interpreted as the two-party system, 
the single-member constituency, and the sovereign 
parliament, upheld by the will of the people and 
dnally resting upon a ‘large and unifying religion’. 
So Professor Hearnshaw addresses the troubled world 
of labour in a spirited defence of political conserva- 
tism, spirited but unfortunately not very illumina- 
ting and not at all scientific. The working man de- 
serves and needs a better interpretation than Pro- 
fessor Hearnshaw offers. It is not very helpful nor 
very wise to label as cranks and doctrinaires those 
who differ from one’s political faith. It is not even, 
at this time of day, very wise to dismiss as blood- 
thirsty savages the authors of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. More convincing than all the strong adjectives 
at Professor Hearnshaw’s command would have been 
a study of the psychology, of the causation of re- 
volution, such as Professor Lowell for example has 
recently offered. More valuable than a series of in- 
discriminate quotations, ranging from Henry Arthur 
Jones to Mr. Chesterton, would have been a genuine 
analysis of political loyalty and of the conditions, 
particularly the economic conditions, which disturb 
it. Hissing and applause are not the methods of the 
scientist. If socialism is, as Professor Hearnshaw be- 
lieves, a politica! disease, it is certainly not going 
to be cured by cursing. 

It is a pleasure to turn from Professor Hearn- 
shaw’s diatribes to Miss Follett’s persuasive reason- 
ing. Miss Follett tries to read the secret of suciety, 
of coherence and loyalty and freedom and progress. 
She displays here the same constr ‘tive faith which 
characterizes The New State. She is concerned with 
the same problem, the meaning and worth and real- 
ity of what is called the general will. Miss Follett 
is always searching for the ‘higher synthesis’ which 
turns the meeting of you and me into a creative 
experience for us both, of us together. The social 
situation, she shows, is never you influencing me and 
I influencing you. It is, on my side, [ responding 
to you plus me, and similarly on your side. We 
each respond to a consciousness of us both in a single 


situation. The more freely and openly we respond 


to this situation, the more likely are we te get be- 
yond mere conflict or sacrificial compromise to a new 
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relationship of comprehensive adjustment. Where 
my interest and your interest seem to oppose one 
another, generally we shall find, if we look more 
closely, that they only ‘confront’ one another, and 
may be ‘integrated’ into our interest, which is some- 
thing richer and fuller. This is, in briefest state- 
ment, the theme which Miss Follett elaborates with 
power and understanding. 

Itaving developed her doctrine, the author ap- 
plies it to polities. She has much to say here that is 
shrewd and penetrating. She shows, for example, 
that ‘the consent of the governed’ is no solution of 
the problem of democracy. 

The theory of consent rests on the wholly intel- 
lectualistic fallacy that thought and action can be 
separated. The theory of consent rests on the as- 
sumption that we think with our ‘minds’ and we 
don’t. Political leaders are supposed to put some- 
thing before our minds to which we respond with 
our minds. If Wilson had had creative gen- 
ius he would have known the futility of the formal 
acceptance of principles. 
She agrees up to a point with those who say that 
people do not want self-government, that they shirk 
responsibility and want others to tell them what to 
do. 

But we do not get the advice we crave; it would 

be against every law of the universe if we should. 

There is no ‘instinct’ for self-government, but it is 

the law of our being; we escape it only to our 

harm, but as a matter of fact we cannot escape it. 

Suicide is the only alternative. 

One of the finest and subtlest pieces of analysis is 
found in the chapter on Power. The author distin- 
guishes ‘power-over’ from ‘power-with’. ‘Power- 
over’ is rudimentary and unsatisfying as compared 
with ‘power-with’. ‘Power-over’ means disintegra- 
tion, and ‘power-with’ means integration. ‘Power- 
over’ belongs rightfully only within the source of the 
power, the self. 

The more power I have over myself the more cap- 
able I am of joining fruitfully with you and with 
you developing power in the new unit thus formed 
—our two selves. The more power America has 
over herself the more capable she is. of joining 


fruitfully with other nations and thus developing 
power in a new unit, a union of nations. 


These examples may suffice to suggest the theme 
which, with many apt and concrete illustrations, Miss 
Follett works out in her new book. It is a real and 
significant contribution to political thought. Pos- 
sibly the author over-stresses her ruling conception, 
but at any rate it is a vital one. Possibly the book 
is overcharged with the language of behaviourist 
psychology. At times the expression is cumbrous— 
and why does she write ante facto and post facto? 
But it is easy to overlook those things in one of the 
few books of our time which really advance that an- 
cient and still so backward study of politics. Fin- 





ally she brings her interpretation of democracy into 
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harmony with a profound philosophy of life. 


The essence of experience, the law of relation, is 
reciprocal freeing: here is ‘the rock and the sub- 
stance of the human spirit.’ All human 
interccurse should be the evocation by each from 
the other of new forms undreamed of before, and 
all intercourse that is not evocation should be 
eschewed. Release, evocation—evocation by release, 
release by evocation—that is the fundamental law 
of the universe. 


R. M. Maclver. 


Turgenev 


The Plays of Turgenev, translated by M. S. Mandell 
(Maemillan; pp. xiiit+583; $3.00). 

English lovers of Turgenev are presented in this 
volume with the first English translation of Tur- 
genev’s plays. And it must be confessed that the 
presentation is not altogether a success. It would 
have been well if in one of the introductions (there 
are three) something had been said of the place 
which these plays occupied in Turgenev’s literary 
career. We should have been told that they were 
written between the years 1843 and 1852, that is to 
say, in the first nine years of a literary life which 
extended to 1883: we should have been told that in. 
his later years Turgenev felt no interest whatever 
in these works of his literary apprenticeship: and 
it would have been an easy matter to append the 
dates to the several plays. But our most serious 
quarrel is not with these omissions; it is with the 
entirely unjustified puff which the writer of the sec- 
ond introduction, Professor Manning, gives to the 
translator. ‘Mr. Mandell’, he writes, ‘is to be con- 
gratulated on the way in which he has turned these 
dramas into similar English, the English that we are 
accustomed to use in dignified society, when we too 
would be human without being plebeian and cordial 
without being effusive.’ ‘The English that we are 
accustomed to use in dignified society’! Do we say 
‘excepting you and I’? (page 31) or ‘I have given 
away to an irresistible impulse’ (page 48)? But 
these are only two samples of slovenliness. The trans- 
lator uses the expression ‘every which way’ perhaps 
half a dozen times; and he does not seem to know 
the word ‘angry’, but substitutes the word ‘mad’ 
ad nauseam, until the reader becomes almost—‘mad 
at him’! The servant announces, ‘Eating is ready’ 
(p. 535); the master tells this coachman to ‘whip 
her up good’. A character remarks, ‘Let us play 
petits jews innocents’, and another picks up the 
‘Journal de Debates’ (pp. 85, 86). And what of the 
name of the governess in the third play? Is it really 
Mlle. Beinaimé? It is at any rate so spelt through- 
out the play (except on page 114 where it becomes 
Belnaimé). What a contrast, what an unspeakable 
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contrast to the exquisite translations of Constance 
Garnett! Did ever an artist as great as Turgenev 
face such a handicap? 

But in spite of the defects of the translation the 
book is interesting, because of the fascinating and 
varied pictures of Russian life in many of the plays. 
In these, as in the novels and stories, the reader 
feels that he is moving in a strange world. The first 
act of ‘The Family Charge’, for instance, with its 
picture of the despised nobleman who lives on char- 
ity is a piece of pitiless realism which might have 
been written by Tchehov. Similar descriptions of 
poor dependants in the houses of the rich are to be 
found in other works of Turgenev (in Tchertop- 
hanov and Nedopyuskin, for example, and A Lear 
of the Steppes), and we know that Turgenev saw 
something of this side of Russian life in his own 
home surroundings. 

The delicious discourse of Efrem the coachman to 
his master on the subject of the mysterious ways of 
Providence is an admirable example of Turgenev’s 
humour: 

Who can tell beforehand that this will be so and 
so, and that that will be so and so? Nobody knows 
about that. It is all in the dark. For instance, take 
a bear,—it is an animal living in the woods; it is 
a big beast, and it has only a little bit of a tail; 
and the raven is a small bird—a bird living in the 
air, and yet has a huge tail. Who can tell why 
that is just so? There is some wisdom in it, but 
who can understand it? Only the Lord. (‘A Con- 
versation on the Highway’, page 548.) 
It reminds one of the moral discourses of Ziis 
Binzlin in Keller’s Die Drei Gerechten Kammacher. 
Another piece of high comedy is Priazhkina’s con- 
versation with Shpundik in ‘The Bachelor’ (pp. 277- 
283). But perhaps the best scene of this kind is to 
be found in ‘The Country Wife’, where the old roué, 
Lubin, falls on his knees before his pretty young 
hostess and cannot get up when her husband enters 
the room. As in the novels, it is with the women, 
especially the young girls, that Turgenev is most 
successful. Viera in ‘Where it is Thin’ has some- 
thing of the downrightness and honesty of purpose 
of Natalya in ‘Rudin’ and Elena in ‘On the Eve’. 
And in the same play Turgenev paints the contrast 
between masculine indecision and feminine decision 
of character which is to be found in ‘Rudin’ and 
Virgin Soil. 

But one cannot help feeling that Turgenev was 
right. The drama was not his field. For in all his 
tales and novels the magical effect is secured by the 
wonderful art with which the characters are placed 
in their proper environment. His was never a purely 
dramatie talent: and his passion for nature, which 
is second only to his passion for man, could find little 
scope in drama. 








The World’s End 


Galépagos, World’s End, by William Beebe (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons; pp. xxit+443; $10.00). 

Here is a book which raises the highest expec- 
tations. Its subject, the Galapagos Archipelagio, 
stirs the imagination of both the scientific and 
romantic lover of strange corners of the earth. 
These are the islands of birds and grotesque rep- 
tiles without fear of man, where tantalizing prob- 
lems in evolution and the differentiation of species 
seem to promise we know not what new knowledge. 
Here came Charles Darwin on the Beagle. He re- 
mained little more than a month, but his observa- 
tions of the wild life and its relation to that of 
neighboring lands played a considerable part in 
shaping his theory of the origin of species. More- 
over Galdpagos is published under the auspices of 
the New York Zoological Society and is the popular 
record of the Society’s expedition to the Archi- 
pelago in 1923. Its get-up is excellent—good bind- 
ing, large clear type and wide margins—and it is 
exceptionally well illustrated with photographs, 
drawings, and coloured plates. The expectant 
reader gladly pays his ten dollars and hurries home 
as with a prize. 

But at the beginning he will be disappointed. 
The Foreword by Henry Fairfield Osborn, Presi- 
dent of the Society, is a thoroughly bad piece of 
journalistic puffery, and much of Mr. Beebe’s first 
chapter is an unsuccessful attempt to recapture the 
joyful enthusiasm with which the expedition was 
planned. Mr. Beebe is at bottom a journalist. He 
cannot resist the temptation to act the showman to 
a ‘public’. As it is, by far the most authentic chap 
ter in the book is the verbatim account by a Danish 
sailor, castaway on one of the islands. The twelve 
pages of this narrative are as enthralling as any. 
thing in Robinson Crusoe. If Mr. Beebe had Able 
Seaman Christiansen’s simple directness, united 
with his own virtues as an enthusiastic naturalist, 
Galapagos would have been a memorable book 
indeed. 

But Mr. Beebe always has interesting things to 
tell, and the Galapagos provided him with extraor- 
dinary material. His account leaves one with the 
impression of enchanted islands of an entirely new 
kind. Desolate lava shores, on which the unceas- 
ing swell of the Pacific forever breaks and surges, 
and stretches of arid scrub-country strewn with 
great tip-tilting dises of lava rise up to the cloud- 
erested craters. An uncouth, pre-mammalian type of 
landscape, given over, in actual fact, to pre- 
mammalian life. Birds and reptiles are everywhere, 
and there are a few species of insects, but of in- 
digenous mammals scarcely a representative unless 
the sea lions can be included. They lie in sleek 
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groups on the black, tortured rocks of the fore- 
shore, unconcerned at the approach of man or cf 
their sea-board companions, the huge, black marine 
lizards which are found nowhere else. And every- 
where along these coasts, alike over sable boulders 
and sable bodies, sidle great scarlet crabs. Where 
the zone of this grotesque life ends a few feet above 
the waves, begins the realm of the brilliantly 
coloured land iguanos, the giant tortoises, and the 
birds. And here, too, as on the shore, exists the 
strange, alluring fearlessness of man. With the ex- 
ception of the migrant species of birds and the few 
introduced animals, they show only a friendly 
curiosity at his approach. Even the hawks swoop 
down and perch within arm’s reach, pausing to ex- 
amine and be examined, while the little birds allow 
themselves to be lifted unprotesting from their 
nests. It is as if one walked in Circe’s Isle or the 
euchanted land of a German fairy tale. 


Essays 


Dog and Duck, by Arthur Machen (Macmillan; pp. 
226; $2.50). 

This volume is something new from Mr. Machen, 

a series of essays, of which numbers two to thirteen 

form an inner group, each being dedicated to a 

month of the year. The ensuing essays from number 

fourteen to the end were at first evidently intended 

to begin a fresh cycle of the months, but the sequence 

is broken and the author wanders into a variety of 

topics at the close of the volume. One danger of 

such desultory collections is obvious—the author is 

liable to repeat himself: and this he actually does 

on more than one occasion. But the book is very 

readable, and one enjoys the author’s genial ferocity. 

‘Pills for Puritans’ would be an appropriate title 

for some of the essays. Mr. Machen accepts without 

demur the statement that a man cannot enter the 

Kingdom of Heaven without a bottle of Bass in each 

hand, and is ready to defend his thesis against all 

theologians. His gospel is contained in the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

If a man talks to me of the sacred cause of Human- 

ity, I lock up my few silver spoons. If he speaks 

of Liberty, I know that he has a Bill in his pocket 

by which it will be made penal to be out of bed 

after ten P.M. But he who speaks well of port 


is, as the Greeks said of their best men, beautiful 
and good. 


Occasionally his zeal against the puritans leads 
him into extravagant overstatements. ‘Russia went 
dry—and then Russia went mad and Bolshevist’, he 
tells us. A more flagrant instance of the post hoc 
ergo propter hoc fallacy it would be difficult to find. 
‘Kentucky has declared that Evolution is contrary 
to the laws of the State: Georgia enacts that the 
man who goes out fishing without his wife’s leave 
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‘“‘We are a busy people, Sir, and have no time for reading mere notions. We don’t mind ’em if 
they come to us in newspapers along with almighty strong stuff of another sort, but darn your books.” 
—Dickens. 





A MAN IN THE ZOO. By David Garnett. With wood-cut illustrations by R. A. Garnett .......... $1.50 


‘With more finesse than Swift, he cavils urbanely against the godlike image of man. Cer- 
tain to enchant.’”—New York Times. 
“Garnett is an artist in prose.””—Laurence Stallings, New York World. 


THE BETROTHED. By A. Manzoni. Translated by Rev. D. J. Conmor. ............ceeeeeeees $3.50 


This is a new translation of the most famous Italian novel ever written. Its romantic char- 
acter, its moving and human figures, and its reverent attitude toward religion all combine to 
explain why the publication of the book raised its author at once to the first rank of literary 
fame. 


THE AVALANCHE. By Ernest Poole ...............cccccccccccccccccccccecccceeccceecces $2.00 
In this tale of one year of married life, Mr. Poole presents with power the clash of the man’s 
ideals and the woman’s ambitions for him—the avalanche of success that overwhelmed their 
love. 


THE DARK NIGHT. By May Sinclair ...........0 0 cece cece cee cuccececcuccecceucsceucens $2.25 
A narrative prose poem in which Miss Sinclair’s extraordinary analytic power finds full play. 
“A perfect gem.”—The Literary Review. 


A GAMER.” Ty Pui Gardai ooo ii oo Obie Oe here Cele da Wietieitidw a tre lelereie.s ebb eeleiebawe ue $3.00 
This is a book of short sketches of landcsapes and men, written in Mr. Guedalla’s usual 
brilliant style. Of Mr. Guedalla’s genius Edmund Goose has said: ‘‘A writer who is the son 


of Ariel and the nephew of Puck. .. . Mr. Guedalla is master of the mirth which is born of 
scandalized surprise.” 
THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE. By J. Anker Larsen ........... cc cece cece creer eet eeeeeees $8.00 


It is a modern epic of religious unrest combined with many passages of the most delicate and 
skilful character portrayal of the Scandinavian peasant. The Macmillans in Canada are 
proud to publish this novel. They get $3.00 for it because it is worth it! 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. OF CANADA, LIMITED 
St. Martin's House Toronto 
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is a felon, and that the punishment of his crime 
shall be a sentence of five years’ penal servitude.’ 
For such statements an author should quote chapter 
and verse. The Devil can cite scripture for his 
purpose, and the advocatus diaboli should follow in 
the footsteps of his worthy master. Mr. Machen is 
at his best when dealing with pieces of traditional 
folk-lore and quaint old English games and customs, 
of which he has a curious knowledge. Here he is on 
safe ground. But his passion for the occult leads 
him occasionally into strange extravagances, and the 
last essay in the book might well have been omitted. 


Books in Black or Red, by Edmund Lester Pearson 
(Maemillan; pp. 213; $3.00). 

This is a really charming miscellany of essays 
mostly dealing with book-gatherers. I do not know 
of anything more delightfully and wistfully reminis- 
cent of the American boy’s childhood literature 
than the chapter ‘Wizards and Enchanters’ and the 
one on dime novels. Some essays, ‘The Bird’ or ‘The 
Cary Sisters’, for instance, are a little flat, but, on 
the other hand, ‘The Lost First Folio’ is priceless, 
and so is the chapter on murders. The author made 
a serious tactical blunder in placing his two chap- 
ters on ‘The Literary Hoax’ at the beginning. Not 
that they are dull. Far from it. They are fascin- 
ating. But Mr. Pearson displays such a toleration 
for, indeed such a love of, these swindles that the 
reader is inclined, especially after hearing the per- 
sonal confession eoncerning ‘The Old Librarian’s 
Almanack’, to be chary of accepting allusions to 
books which have not come within his own reading. 
It is the reversal of the confidence game. Books in 
Black or Red is to be commended to all frivolous 
took lovers who are interested in Chattertons, Dead- 
wood Dicks, Second Hand Bookstores, Nonsense 
Rhymes, or Murders. If only th. author would ap- 
pend a duly attested affidavit of veracity to Chap- 
ter IT! 


Essays and Studies by Members of the English As- 
sociation, vol. ix, collected by the late W. P. 
Ker (Oxford; pp. 144; 7/6). 

This latest volume of a well-known series of 
monographs is the last work to which the late editor 
put his imprimatur. His sudden death in July, 
1923, was a great loss to English letters. He was 
probably the broadest English student of European 
literature, and he was as wise and humane as any. 

The volume itself is rather more academic in 
content than its predecessors. This is to be regret- 
ted. We have no lack of philological journals. We 
look to the present series to carry on its freer, Eng- 
lish tradition and avoid dryness. George Gordon’s 
opening paper, ‘The Trojans in Britain’, a playful 
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paper on the mythical history of Britain is fortun- 
ately anything but dry, and the concluding paper, 
‘The Modern Consciousness in English literature’, 
by Barker Fairley, redeems its dryness in a measure 
by being debatable. It analyses the character of 
creative English literature since about 1880, with 
Iiardy, Shaw, Hudson, and Deughty as its pro. 
tagonists, and, incidentally, it makes the first at- 
tempt we remember seeing to place Doughty in re- 
lation to his age. 

Edith C. Batho’s study of ‘The Life of Christ in 
the Ballads’ moves in a field of wider appeal. It is 
not an exhaustive study, but it surveys the ground 
and quotes liberally. The student of the ballads 
will welcome it. We know, of course, beforehand 
that the best ballads will not be here, but we must 
welcome the ballad-note wherever we find it. There 
is this from a Catalonian Nativity ballad: 

Jozeph then began to dance 
With all his might and main; 
The Mother smiled and said to him, 
‘Joseph is young again’. 
Or this from another Catalonian ballad on the re- 
pentance of Mary Magdalene: 


‘Go down, go down, sweet Magdalene! 
’Tis meet that you should go; 

A fairer young man I never heard preach 
Than Jesus there below.’ 


Or this from a Danish ballad of the Ascension: 


Jesus took his cross in hand, 

At the gates of hell he went to stand, 
Then John the Baptist began to call, 

‘I hear the Lord has redeemed us all.’ 


Literary Criticism? 
Isabella Valancy Crawford, by Katherine Hale: 
pp. 125; 
William Kirby, by W. R. Riddell; pp. 176; 
John Richardson, by W. R. Riddell; pp. 226; 
Stephen Leacock; by Peter McArthur; pp. 176; 
Peter McArthur, by W. A. Deacon, pp. 180; 
(Ryerson; Makers of Canadian Literature 
Series ; $1.50 per vol.). 


T still think this series in separate volumes is a 
mistake. It implies too large a claim, and the ne- 
cessity of filling out a book compels the inclusion of 
inferior pieces among the selections, or of padding 
in the comment. Unfortunately, too, the series was 
‘vell-nigh drowned in the dreadful molasses of its 
initial volume. The five noted above are, of course, 
much better. The volume on Miss Crawford is in- 
clined to sob somewhat. The selections are repre- 
sentative, and, happily, include ‘Laughter’ and 
‘The Dark Stag’. I missed ‘Old Spookses’ Pass’. 
which should have crowded out several of the others. 

Kirby wrote a good prose romance, The Golden 
Dog: therefore a book must be written, devoted 
chiefly to his very dil and voluminous poetry. It 
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must be admitted that Mr. Riddell has made the 
book really interesting, partly by a minimum of ac- 
tual anthology, partly by numerous excellent his- 
torical and biographical notes, partly by a very just 
criticism of Kirby’s work. 

The inclusion of John Richardson in the series 
is probably due to the accident of his having writ- 
ten, not a good prose romance, but the first Can- 
adian novel, Wacousta. His War of 1812, which 
Mr. Riddell appears to regard as his one really 
notable achievement, would probably not have 
earned him a place in the present little blue silk 
procession of ‘Makers’. When he is autobiograph- 
ical, Major Richardson is fascinating and irritating ; 
when he writes with the knowledge of an eye-wit- 
ness, a participant, a personal friend of Tecumseh, 
about Indian warfare and pioneer campaigning, he 
is a vivid and invaluable chronicler. Mr. Riddell’s 
book will undoubtedly attract readers to Richard- 
son’s work. May they not be disappointed. 

Mr. McArthur gives a generous proportion of 
his book on Stephen Leacock over to the anthology. 
Leacock is so well-known, so provocative of discus- 
sion, literary and _ politico-sociological, that it must 
be hard to find something new to say about him. 
Many of us will be grateful to Mr. McArthur for 
the prominence given, both in the anthology and in 
the appreciation, to the fine humanity of Leacock’s 
whimsical pathos. For the sake of it many readers 
forgive Stephen Leacock the humorist and politician. 

Mr. Deacon has characteristically sought to give 
tang to his Peter McArthur by reversing the preva- 
lent judgment and informing us that Peter McAr- 
thur is first poet, then philosopher and essayist, and 
last of all humorist. If we must have the series, 
let us have more of the type of these last two. 


Howells, James, Bryant and Other Essays, by W. L. 
Phelps (Maemillan; pp. 206; $2.35). 

This volume of lectures on some six leading Amer- 
ican authors and on Uncle Tom’s Cabin has the 
merit of seven excellent portraits. In addition it 
contains interesting biographical information con- 
cerning the writers of whom it treats and quite a 
Lit of information, less interesting to those who do 
not know him, about Professor W. L. Phelps’ per- 
sonal habits and experiences. The informative side 
of the book is the more valuable; the critical is 
rurely either illuminating or provocative. It should 
be useful as an aid to students in escaping the ne- 
cessity of original research or self-formed opinion. 
cut it will alter no man’s attitude towards the writ- 
ers discussed. 
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Economics 


The Prospects of Industrial Civilisation, by Bertrand 
Russell and Dora Russell (Century; $2.00). 
For my part since I came to know China I have 
come to regard ‘progress’ and ‘efficiency’ as the 
greatest misfortunes of the western world. ... 
Think of a man like the late Lord Northcliffe, work- 
ing like a galley slave to produce bloodshed and 
misery on a scale hitherto unknown in human his- 
tory. How admirable it would have been if he could 
have been persuaded to lie in the sun, or play 
bridge, or study chess problems, or even take to 
drink, But. alas, such men have no vices. 


Probably there are many upholders of the present 
social organization who also wish that Bertrand Rus- 
sell could be persuaded to lie in the sun, or take to 
drink, or develop any vice whatever which would 
muzzle that caustic, penetrating tongue of his, and 
who would agree with Sir Dyce Duckworth, K.B., in 
the following pronouncement : 


Socialism is kept up by foolish and vain men— 
really by a few pestilent, puffed-up fellows who make 
capital out of their noise and mischief, and who 
trade on, and grow rich by, the ignorance and 
weakness of the misguided mobs they shout at. 
They think they can set the world right by smash- 
ing people’s shops and windows, and by stealing. 
All this ill-doing comes from ignorance. 

It is interesting that a native of the British Em- 
pire should have produced such a clear-cut and com- 
prehensive study of present day civilization and of 
its ultimate goal, both from the economie and politi- 
eal standpoints. For so long, the pleasant Fabian 
theory of peaceful penetration ‘dropping as the gen- 
tle dew from Heaven’ has been the predominating 
influence in British Socialistie thinking that, with 
the exception of the Glasgow group who are definite. 
ly Marxists, thare seems to be no other group in Brit- 
ain with a more decided doctrine than the doctrine of 
compromise. Even the Guild Socialists seem to 
have fallen very much into the background ‘since the 
war. 

With compromise, Bertrand Russell will have no 
commerce. He is a direct intellectual descendant of 
Marx, of the Marx who wrote the Communistic 
Manifesto and The French Commune, and whose 
spiritual heirs are the Russian Bolsheviki. Much of 
this latest book of Bertrand Russell’s strikes one as 
being inspired by the writings of Lenin and Trot- 
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sky. His method of argument recalls much of Le- 
nin’s work, while his discussion of industrialism is 
very suggestive of the arguments advanced by the 
leaders of the Russian Communists in support of the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 

There is, however, one respect in which Bertrand 
Russell appeals more to the ordinary reader than 
Marx or his Russian disciples. He has a sense of 
humour, and his Social Heritage has included an in- 
timate knowledge of the modern psychology. Marx 
himself, though exceptionally gifted in the art of 
inveetive, possessed no trace of a sense of humour, 
at least it is nowhere visible in his writings, while 
the writings of his followers, and especially of the 
Russian Revolutionary school tend to bear a depres- 
sing resemblance to Taylor’s Scientific Management 
in their habit of regarding the individual as a use- 
ful piece of uninspired machinery. 

The following is very typical of Bertrand Russell: 


Freudians have persuaded intellectuals that all 
our opinions are expressions of obscure sexual pas- 
sions, and Marxians have persuaded thoughtful 
wage-earners that all our opinions are products of 
our economic status. Pragmatists preach that the 
truth is what pays, and a commercial age has hailed 
this as a great gospel foreshadowed by the insight 
of advertisers. All these sects decry reason; never- 
theless they all appeal to it. The Freudians believe 
that their doctrine of the importance of sex is not 
inspired, in themselves, by thwarted sexual impulses, 
but is the result of an impartial survey of the facts. 
Marxians consider that Marx’s doctrines are true, 
and are not merely evidence that he was hard up 
and had to come to the British Museum to keep 
warm. Pragmatists, in some sense, believe it to be 
objectively true that there is no objective truth, or 
at least believe it to be an absolute fact that prag- 


matism pays. 
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Stablization: An Economic Policy for Producers 
and Consumers, by E. M. H. Lloyd (Allen 
and Unwin; pp. 128; 4/6). 

This is a sermon for business men; and a ser- 
mon to which any business man may listen with ad- 
vantage. It is intended primarily, however, for the 
man engaged in big business, for the banker and 
the dealer in the great staples, such as wheat and 
cotton, iron and coal. 

Like all good sermons, it begins with a text; 
and the text is this: 


The real danger which threatens Europe, and 
indeed the whole world, is that after the politi- 
cal maelstrom has subsided, and vindictive na- 
tionalism has done its worst, a new economic 
equilibrium will be reached at a permanently 
lower level of prosperity 

—a hard saying, and one which a few years ago 
would have seemed ridiculous; but, now that the 
myth of the ‘world fit for heroes to live in’ has van- 
ished, a saying which is not at all hard to believe. 

The writer takes as his starting point the find- 
ings of the Genoa Conference. On them he builds a 
complete international programme, first for the sta- 
bilization of world prices and the foreign exchanges, 
then for a similar stabilization of individual mar- 
kets for the chief articles of commerce. 

He looks for reforms in the twentieth century 
which will remove the greater part of the gambling 
element from trade, and set the manufacturer free, 
almost for the first time since the Middle Ages, to 
concentrate on the technical problem of production, 
which is his proper task. 

It is a tribute to the chaos into which we have 
blundered, that such a prospect should at first sight 
amuse the reader, instead of cheering and inspiring. 
But the programme of Stabilization deserves any- 
tiling but a supercilious treatment. It is in har- 
mony with the best economic thought of our time, 
and borrows largely from Dr. Cassel, Mr. Keynes, 
Mr. Hawtrey, Mr. Reginald McKenna—not to men- 
tion Mr. Hoover and the President of Standard Oil. 

Not the least of its merits is its extreme brev- 
ity. It is easily read, though less easily digested. 
But it was a pity to save space by neglecting to pre- 
pare an index. We hope that in a second edition 
this omission will be filled. 
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On Parliament Hill 

Z (Concluded from p. 327) 
sary education. The Government obviously regard them 
with great respect and not a little apprehension and 
scarce a day passes in which they do not generate a 
certain liveliness on some topic or other. Already they 
have received the reinforcement of four more dissentients, 
and another quartette linger, shivering on the brink of 
departure, restrained by the tears of friends who cannot 
pear to abandon Mr. Forke. But by the withdrawal of 
the insurgents the core has been taken out of the Pro- 
gressive Party and it remains a mere husk of the origina) 
grain. In its ranks there now survive not more than four 
reasonably competent parliamentarians, and of these the 
two most efficient are likely to depart. The reaction 
from the constituencies is all in favour of the insurgents, 
who find themselves supported, not only by the Farmers’ 
Sun and the United Farmer of Alberta, but also by the 
Ottawa Citizen which alone of our daily press has con- 
sistently backed the new movement; the Progressive of 
Saskatchewan is mildly sympathetic, although only one 
member from that province has revolted. Poor Mr. 
Forke, finding himself for the first time in his life sub- 
jected to a steady barrage of criticism and abuse, be- 
moans the waywardness and cruelty of mankind and, 
sighing for the restful peace of his Manitoba, prays that 
no more of his brood will stretch their pinions and fly 
to a freer air. And I am delighted and amused to note 
that, by way of proving the falsity of the charges about 
his servile fidelity to the fortunes of the King Ministry, 
he has lately adopted a ferociously critical tone towards 
their errors and crimes. Indeed, one evening Mr. Robb 
shewed all the signs of pained amazement at the bitter 
invective which the Laird of Pipestone launched against 
one of his bills. 

a * * 

In the cruel world of politics, virtue is rarely its own 
reward. Mr. Meighen made in favour of Church Union what 
was admittedly his best speech of the session, but I hear 
that his mailbag for the next week was crammed with vitu- 
perative missives from irate Presbyterian Tories who 
denounced him for his treachery to the church of his 
fathers, and renounced all allegiance to him. A fort- 
night ago, Mr. Bureau fathered a bill to establish a special 
Taxation Board in connection with the Department of 
Customs and Excise, and he had almost persuaded the 
suspicious Progressives that it was a beneficent innova- 
tion, when up arose Mr. Herbert Marler (who is cast 
by the Montreal Star for the role of Canadian Mussolini) 
to give it his blessing, chiefly as an agency through 
which august captains of finance and industry could eas- 
ily impress their views on taxation upon the Government. 
Mr. Marler has many virtues, but a series of homilies 
upon the merits of our banking system and kindred in- 
stitutions, and lectures upon rural perversity, have lost 
him the affections of the Progressives. What Mr. Marler 
liked so well could do honest tarmers no good, and, head- 
ed by Mr. Forke, they were soon off in full cry against 
the Taxation Board. Every sentence Mr. Marler uttered 
had plunged the author of the bill in deeper gloom, ang 
at last he withdrew it in despair to await a better day 
when Mr. Marler might be induced to curse it. 
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Trade and Industry 
Forecasting Employment Conditions 
by G. E. Jackson 


URING the last two months THE CANADIAN 
D Forum has permitted itself a tempered opti- 

mism in its outlook on business conditions. 
At the same time a series of increasingly gloomy 
forecasts of the harvests has sent wheat prices soar- 
ing almost continually, and within the last few days 
a preliminary estimate of the Canadian crop has 
placed it at a figure less than that of 1923 by nearly 
160,000,000 bushels. In the face of this last an- 
nouncement, men are asking everywhere whether. 
instead of a trade recovery in the next few months, 
we may not meet with another serious set-back. 

To some extent it is quite certain that the two 
developments which have been occurring will offset 
one another. The rise in wheat prices will counter- 
act to some extent the shortage in supply, and pro- 
tect the purchasing power of the Canadian farmer. 
Even if the gloomy prognostication of the Dominion 
Statistician should prove to be true, it is yet possible 
that the sum received by the Canadian wheat farmer 
for his 1924 crop may be no less than that which he 
received in 1923. Should the official preliminary 
estimate prove to have been unduly pessimistic, it is 
even possible that, in spite of the unpropitious grow- 
ing weather, he may actually receive more this sea- 
son than last. 

The prospect at present is thus indefinite. We 
cannot suppose that anything in the nature of a 
long stride forward is impending; but, on the other 
hand, it is not necessary for us to conclude that the 
ground so hardly gained in the last two years will 
necessarily be lost again. Meanwhile business men 
everywhere will be stimulated by the present un- 
certainty to watch more carefully than ever each 
slight indication of change in either direction. 

From time to time, it has been insisted in these 
columns that, when rightly studied, changes in the 
labour market are as safe an indication for most 
purposes as any to be found in Canada. The index 
of employment produced monthly by the Dominion 
Statistician, which is to be had free for the asking 
by anyone in this country, is regarded by those who 
have studied it as a means of measurement second to 
none. Under the circumstances it is remarkable that 
it has not received more attention. 

One reason for this is perhaps the wide seasonal 
variation in employment conditions with which we 
are faced, which makes it difficult to interpret the 
figures when published. This seasonal variation must 
be allowed for before conclusions ean be based on 
any given change. The problems of his own business 
prevent the ordinary business man from attempting 
to make necessary allowances; but they can be made. 





For example:—In December last a private fore- 
cast of employment conditions for the first half of 
1924 was calculated. This forecast was accurate 
within narrow limits, as will be seen from the table 


that follows: 


INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AS INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT as 


FORECASTED PRIVATELY REPORTED LATER BY THE 
In DEc., 1923. DOMINION STATISTICIAN. 
Jan. 1s 88.6 88.7 
Feb. ” 90.4 90.6 
Mar. ” 91.1 90.7 
Apr. ” 89.4 89.3 
May ” 91.7 91.8 
June ” 95.7 95.2 
Average ---—91.15 -—91.05 


Using the same methods it is now possible to 
make a similar forecast for the second half of 1924. 

What is the value of such a forecast to the 
ordinary business man who reads these columns? 
The fact that the index of employment has gone up 
by half a point will not help him to sell another car- 
load of goods or to pay another bill. He is not to 
be blamed if, at first glance, he concludes that it is 
an academic enterprise and no concern of his. 

On the other hand, he may make it his concern. 
This is a forecast, not of what employment condi- 
tions will be during the second half of 1924, but of 
what they ought to be if the normal development in 
business occurs. If the forecast here presented is 
compared with the results actually published from 
month to month by the Dominion Statistician, it 
may be found that the two sets of figures coincide-— 
though this is improbable. If it is found that the 
Dominion Statistician’s index runs well above this 
forecast, then it may be concluded with some certain- 
ty that business is actually improving. If it 1s 
found that the Dominion Statistician’s index runs 
well below this forecast then in the same way there 
will Le no doubt that business conditions ave getting 
worse. In the former case, the business man can 
und:rtake a forward poiicy, fo. several months at 
least, with considerable confilence Ir the latter 
ease, bis obviously wise course will be to draw in 
his horns and limit his commitments. 

As nearly as it can be calculated on the basis 
of information at present available, the index of 
employment during the next six months, if the nor- 
mal seasonal variation occurs, should be approxi- 
mately as follows: 


July 1st, 1924 97.2 
Ane *-” 98.4 
Sept.” ” 98.1 
ot ” ” 98.6 
Nov. ” ” 98.4 
Dec. ” ” 95.6 
Jan. ” 1925 88.0 


Whether the official index will vary widely from 
these figures remains to be seen; but, if it does, any 
definite variation which persists for more than a 
month will have a real significance for the man 
whose problems are in the immediate future. 
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